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LETTERS FROM A TEACHER TO HER YOUNG FEMALE FRIEND, JUST 
ABOUT COMMENCING TO KEEP SCHOOL. 
No. XIX. 

My dear L The islands of Australasia are New Holland or 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, New Guinea, New 
Britain, New Ireland, Solomon’s Archipelago, New Hebrides, and New 
Caledonia. They are very mountainous, and, generally speaking, very 
fruitful. The mountains of New Holland form a ridge extending 
nearly around it, rocky, and in many parts almost inac cessible ; their 
highest summits ‘do not exceed 3000 feet, but the peaks are separated 
by dreadful abysses. The island is pretty well watered, and yet 
much of its surface is arid and barren. Its zoology and flora are 
quite peculiar. The foliage is generally coarse, narrow, and lurid, 
though evergreen; even the grasses are rigid, instead of being 
flexible. Mr. Barron Field, quoted by Mr. Murray, says, the stones 
of the cherries grow on the outside of the fruit; there are a hun- 
dred species of acacia without leaves ; two thirds of its quad- 
rupeds make their way by springing, instead of running; the kan- 
garoo shelters its young in a pouch outside its stomach, instead 
of in a nest; the swans are black; the eagles white ; and one bird 
has a broom in its mouth instead of a tongue. Some of the flowers 
are very splendid. The New Holland lily is the most stately of 
the nobles of the vegetable kingdom, as Linnzus called the amaryl- 
lide. It is twenty-four feet high, and bears a crown of blos- 
soms of the richest crimson, each six inches in diameter. Many of 
the leaves are six feet long. 

In New Zealand, chains of mountains rise from 12,000 to 14,000 
feet, their summits covered with perpetual snow, and sending forth 
streams that fertilize the island beyond description. ‘The mountains 
of New Guinea are even higher, attaining 15,000 or 16,000 fect of 
elevation. 

The New Hebrides are volcanic, and their inhabitants more civilized 
than those in other parts of Australasia. 

New Caledonia is also mountainous, but very rocky and sterile. 
The others have similar features, but not so striking. ‘The marine 
productions in the neighborhood of these islands are beautiful and 
abundant, particularly the family of volutas among the mollusks. The 
people of these islands are actually in a state of nature. There is no 
society, no government, no law; each man acts according to his own 
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fancy or caprice. Fishing is their main occupation ; their canoes are 
very rude, consisting of a ‘sheet of tree-bark folded and tied up at each 
end. Some of them take merely a log, on which they sit astride, 
guiding it with a paddle. They neither plant nor rear tame animals. 
For shelter they creep into hovels made like ovens. Their whole life 
is one continuous fight, yet they do not wage war systematically, 

They are naked, but embellish themselves with a thick coating of in- 
tole rably sme Hing fish-oil, adding for ornaments the teeth of the kan- 
garoo, the jaw-bones of large fishes, and the tails of dogs. They 

sometimes trace the forms of beasts and birds on their flesh, a 
cutting it for the purpose. 

The Polar Islands are those situated around the north and south 
poles. Those around the north pole are much the most numerous, 
They are Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, Greenland, and the Georgian 
Isles. There is very little vegetation upon these islands, and the ani- 
mals are chiefly those of the feathered race which take flight to milder 
climates in the most gloomy season of the year. The neighboring 
seas, however, teem with life, and the finny tribes are here of larger 
dimensions, as well as more numerous, than in tropical and temperate 
seas. They are protected from the cold by a thick, oily coating, called 
blubber, particularly the whale; but the seal and the valrus, am- 
phibious animals, also possess it. On some of these islands, particu- 
larly on Melville’s, in lat. 80° N., the snow, for many miles, is covered 
with the protoecoccus, a rose-colored flower, so minute that, unless 
examined with a microscope, it would not be supposed a flower, 
giving rise to many theories, being usually called rose-colored snow. 
The inhabitants of these northern islands are of the Msquimaux race, 
and very degraded. 

The South Sea Islands are New Georgia, New South Shetland, and 
the New Orkneys. It has been supposed that these might not all be 
islands, but the probability is that they are so. Their coasts are 
deeply inde nted by the action of violent storms and currents beating 
against their shores. They are mountainous, and present long and 
bold promoniories to the sea, which, however, sometimes sweeps en- 
tirely across them. They are not tenanted by a human being, but 
their shores are even more crowded with the above-mentioned am- 
phibia than those of the northern islands. Legions of sea-birds of 
gigantic size also inhabit them, the chief of which are the penguin and 
the albatross. Tristan d’Acunha, sometimes ranked among these 
islands, is a solid mass of rock, in the form of a truncated cone, rising 
abruptly from the sea, and ascending at an angle of 45 degrees to the 
height of 3000 feet. This mass is surmounted by a dome upwards of 
5000 feet high, on the summit of which is the crater of an old, extin- 
guished voleano. The face of the mountain up to the base of the 
dome is covered with brushwood, fern, and long pa The only part 
of the island productive of vegetation is a plain a bout six miles long on 
the north-west side, presenting to the sea a perpe ndicular front, from 
30 to 300 feet high. The climate i is so mild that the herbage is green 
all the year. ‘The only kind of tree is one of twenty fect high, covering 
most of the island. A very tall and knotted erass, of a peculiar kind, 
also covers much of the soil. 

The West India Islands extend from the southern part of the United 
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States, in a curve line, to the coast of South America, near the mouth 
of the Orinoco. They lie chiefly between 59° and 85° of W. lon- 
gitude, and exclusive of the Bahamas, between 10° and 23° of N. lati- 
tude. The largest islands run on the curve easterly from Florida, and 
are Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. Those which run from 
north to south are smaller, and the outside range are often called the 
Windward Islands, because they are exposed to the direct action of 
the trade winds blowing across the Atlantic. There are pretty high 
mountains in all these islands, and the larger ones s appear to be portions 
of the continent, separated by some great convulsion. ‘The highest 
peaks of the Great Antilles, (the four largest islands,) exceed 8000 
feet. The Copper Mountains in Cuba are 10,000 feet high. In the 
Windward Islands they range from 3000 to 4000. Coral reefs bound 
some of the islands on the east. Many of the Leeward Islands are 
based on alternate layers of coral and lava, and the Bahamas are 
entirely composed of limestone, and display, in many places, mag- 
nificent caves. ‘The Bahama banks, frequently passed over by vessels 
which navigate the Gulf of Mexico, are so brilliantly white, and the 
water so limpid, that very minute fish, shell, and sca-weed can be seen 
on the bottom as distinctly as the figures on a carpet. This trans- 
parent water reflects every hue of the clouds, but its general aspect is 
that of a light pea-green. 

The vegetation of the West India Islands is very splendid. It is 
useless to commence a description of the productions of this exquisite 
clime, without ample room to enlarge upon them. ‘They seem count- 
less. and the soil is capable of growing any plants of any tropical 
region of the globe. Palms of various genera, the graceful bamboo, 
(a grass sixty feet in height,) and innumerable cacti are the most strik- 
ing productions to a foreign eye ;—but it is in vain to attempt a de- 
scription. ‘The inhabitants of the temperate zones can scarcely form 
a conception of the wealth of nature displayed in these islands. They 
are subject to frightful devastations from storms and volcanic action ; 
but only man appears to suffer, for Nature soon redeems her gardens. 

The quadrupeds and birds of these islands are not well known to sci- 
ence; the former are small, and probably few in number; the birds 
are probably those of Florida and Georgia, and indeed most of the 
birds of the colder parts of the United States pass the winters there. 
The insects are not so numerous as on the continent, nor the marine 
shells so abundant or beautiful as those of the East India seas. The 
history of these islands is painfully interesting. It is a dark page in 
the history of the world, for it is stained with the blackest crimes man 
can commit against man. It seems as if he did the least to beautify 
creation where God does most. There is every probability that, in the 
end, the slave population will take possession of all these islands, as 
they have done of Hayti; and it will be but a fair compensation for 
the wrongs done to their race, if they enjoy undisturbed possession of 
these scenes of their oppression, which they alone can successfully 
cultivate. Unlike the Indian race, the germs of civilization easily 
fructify in the African tribes, so that we need not fear that they will 
go back to barbarism; and their native gentleness of character may 
give us an assurance that they will be peaceful neighbors if left unmo- 
lested. It is only in tropical climes, probably, that they can be fully 
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developed ; and the crimes the white man has committed upon such 
soils render it but just that he should enjoy them only upon sufferance, 
and with the negro for his host. ‘The negro may yet teach to his prede- 
cessors in the ‘earch of civilization the highest and loveliest of the 
virtues,—forgiveness and brotherly love. 

The islands on the western coast of North America appear to be of 
that class which have been separated from continents by the action of 
storms on the coasts. ‘hey are divided from the main land only by 
narrow inlets. 

The Scottish islands are also of this class; but the violence of the 
action of the sea on the western coasts of Scotland is much greater 
than usual, for it has carried away immense masses of rock, now form- 
ing the islands, and continues still to move similar masses backwards 
and forwards in such a manner that many parts of that region appear 
to be divided between the empire of the land and sea. There is every 
reason to suppose that Ireland was once joined to Scotland, at least by 
an isthmus; and England itself seems to the geologist to have been 
severed from the continent by the waters of the Northern Sea. It 
bears the marks, also, in its alluvial strata of marine and terrestrial 
remains, of having been more than once submerged. — It has also ex- 
perienced a change of climate from the tropical to the temperate, as 
evinced by its fossil flora. 

The islands on the coast of Holland are partly of the same character, 
but some of them are formed by the river deposits. Those in the 
Baltic are low and flat; the soil moist and fertile. 

The islands in the Mediterranean are volcanic. Sicily, the finest 
island of Europe, was apparently formed very much as the Lipari 
Islands, now in the very process of formation. ‘These latter were 
thrown up above the sea by submarine fires, and tie still active vol- 
canoes, whose summits are yet not far above the surface of the water, 
constantly pour into the sea immense quantities of pumice and hot 
stones. Stromboli is the most distinguished of these volcanoes. ‘The 
structure of Sicily is very remarkable, and carries back the geologist to 
avery remote period. Its volcanic mountain, lina, has always been 
distinguished for its eruptions, and is higher than any of the Apen- 
nines. Its branches overspread nearly the whole island. Numerous 
and rapid streams fiow from them, watering the island very beautifully, 
and it yields in abundance the finest products of temperate and trop- 
ical climates. It was formerly distinguished in history, but is now 
reduced to extreme poverty and degradation. lis noble forests have 
been mostly destroyed, and no one there ever thinks of planting a 
tree ; and all the animals are shot down, for the peasants have an idle 
habit of walking always with their guns on their shoulders, and point- 
ing them at every living thing they see. J locks of wild fowl and 

waders pass over the island on their way from Murope to Africa, and the 
African flamingo and _ pelican freque nt it. Locusts from Africa often 
devastate it, darkening the air with their numbers, and devouring 
the whole vegetation, so that, sometimes, for five years it does not 
recover from the destruction. The Mediterranean seas abound in 
beautiful shells, and these form a portion of the bases of some of 
its islands. Malta is a flat and cultivated table land. Sardinia ts 
highly favored by nature, being covered with gentle hills and a fruit- 
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ful soil, and it is situated in a most advantageous commercial position, 
but its population is in the most uncultivated and savage state of any 
in Europe. ‘The people dress in goat and sheep skins, and live by 
hunting and keeping sheep, always going armed against the banditti 
that infest the mountains. 

Of the Balearic Isles, Majorca is the largest and finest. Its climate is 
very beautiful, its productions those of various climes. Mountain 
chains keep it temperate, and defend it from the too great action of 
the sea breezes. Its inhabitants are a mixture of all races and nations 
that encircle the Mediterranean, and each province, or rather town, is 
a socicty by itself,—speaking even different dialects. Minorca is 
smaller, more barren, covered with bare and rocky mountains, the 
inhabitants stirring and active, far superior to those of Majorca. 

Ivica is One immense mountain, shooting up into a variety.of sum- 
mits. It yields all the productions of that climate, particularly figs. 
Salt, which is evaporated by a natural process, is exported in great 
quantities from it. 

The islands of the A%gean Sea are also volcanic. They are more 
rocky and less fruitful than the islands of the Mediterranean. They 
are distinguished mostly by their historical associations. 

Iceland is also voleanic ;—indeed, the whole island may be called one 
active volcano. It is a most singular compound of ice and fire. Many 
of its snow-covered peaks are burning mountains, and hot gases and 
streams of water and sulphur burst continually from the ground even 
in the low lands. The inhabitants build their houses on sites where, 
three feet below the surface of the soil, bituminous fires are constantly 
raging; yet the history of this island proves the greatest attachment 
of its inhabit ints to their native soil; and, at one period of time, it was 
the home, and the only home, of science and literature. The high cul- 
tivation it then attained has never wholly passed away; its learned 
men and its poets still bear an equal part among the great men of the 
world; and, what is still more interesting, every individual of the 
society shares the greatest advantages of education. The people are 
all poor, and all educated. 

Newfoundland is the only large island I have not spoken of. It is 
based on granite, and bears marks of volcanic origin. It is celebrated 
chiefly for its fisheries, carried on upon its celebrated banks, the largest 
submarine formation in the world, being 600 miles long, and in some 
places 200 broad. ‘The soundings are from four to ten, thirty, anda 
hundred fathoms. About six leagues east of the Great Bank is the 
Outer Bank, 90 miles long and 50 broad. 2500 or 3000 vessels are 
employed in the fishe ries here, and 40,000 people are engaged 1 
them constantly. ‘The banks are frequently enveloped by dense hee 
from April to Dece bent —Mr. Murray. 

[ have now completed a cursory survey of the earth’s surface,—a 
frame-work for a more critical study, whic +h should be pursued, I think, 
in connection with history and the natural sciences. It has been dif. 
ficult to refrain from enlarging very much upon the most striking 
features of the globe, and upon its vegetable and « inimal productions, 
which open such a field of interesting matter; but in such a survey, 
that amplific ition would have been out of place. Young children may 
be interested in the study of these, long before it is best to introduce 
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them to the sad history of their fellow-men. It is well that the 
should know first what God has done for the world, before they hear 
how man has marred the fair work. ‘The first impression is ever the 
most lasting. Let their first knowledge of the world, then, be of its 
stupendous mountains, its fertilizing rivers, its flowers, its happy ani- 
mals, peopling air, earth, and sea, and they will always have these 
bountiful provisions of nature to recur to, when they wish to turn aside 
from the wrongs man does to himself and others. Some of the wisest 
persons engaged in education are of opinion that history should never 
be taught, and that even too much of it is incidentally learned, because 
its records are chiefly of evil deeds; and no one who has ever been 
the first to tell simple and trusting children of the evil deeds of men, 
has done it without a pang of regret that such knowledge need ever 
be communicated, destroying, as it tends to do, the very germ of 
faith. The gradual hardening of the mind to the knowledge of evil is 
one of the most painful spectacles in life ; and who that has seen the 
first burst of childish indignation at the story of wrongs and op- 
pression, has not also witnessed the gradual process of induration, till 
such tales can be listened to with comparative apathy, and even with 
an eager love of excitement ? M. 





[for the Common School Journal.] 


LOWELL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror:—Happening to be at Lowell during a part of the week 
of their late examinations, and being much pleased with the result of 
their etlorts to elevate the public schools, I felt that I might, perhaps, 
further the object of your Journal by a communication respecting some 
of the resulis of their experience. ‘There are some difficulties common 
to all places, and a knowledge of the experience of others will often 
suggest a remedy for existing evils in our own case. For instance ; in 
all our educational meetings, we hear the complaint of absence, absence, 
ABSENCE; and all seem troubled to find a remedy forit. I was pleased 
with the result of their efforts in Lowell. At each examination, those 
scholars are called out individually who have been most punctual, and 
an exact statement is made of their attendance. ‘To give the plainest 
case that came to my knowledge :—a lad was called out.—would that 
I could put his name, as a mark of honor, on the pages of the Journal, 
—who had been a member of the school nearly three years, and had 
not, in that time, been absent one half day. Many others were pres- 
ent who had answered to their names punctually, for one or two years, 
&c.; and as we saw them arranged, in a phalanx, I might almost say, 
of honor. we felt a high degree of pleasure. ‘True, if they could have 
been induced to attend from a higher motive, it would have been bet- 
ter; but we scemed to see in this punctuality an omen of the growth of 
higher motives. 

In this connection I cannot help alluding to two medals which were 
given to “ the two best scholars.” Although I have the highest opinion 
of the ability and intentions of the teacher, still, when I saw these two 
selected from more than fwo hundred, all of them deserving, as I had 
evidence, and as the teacher himself testified, I could not help wishing 
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that this relic of other times had been dispensed with. I could not see 
the good which could come from it. And though, if I should say I 
saw evil, some might want proof, still | can say there was a great 
amount of merit which would feel itself unrewarded, merely from this 
special reward in these two instances. There is, also, more than a 
possibility of misjudging. In one word, I dislike the practice. Let us 
call up from their hiding-plac es some higher motives. They will come. 
We see proofs of it all around us. 

I admired the regularity with which the schools were conducted. 
Every thing moved with that system and precision which delight the 
observer and facilitate the operations of a school. The committee 
have furnished each room with a clock, which strikes every ten min- 
utes ; and, at the sound, the four classes who are reciting, move from 
the recitation-rooms and the teacher’s platform, and are met on their 
way to their seats by four other classes, on their way to recite ; and, 
in less than two minutes, all is still, and the recitations commence. 

Some may question the propriety of limiting the recitations to ten 
minutes. [ confess | did, and am now undecided whether it is best 
to have small classes and short recitations, or larger classes and longer 
recitations. In arithmetic, 1 should want more time ; and if there were 
a black-board of such length that all could go to it at once, there would 
be no objection to a larger class. As there are four teachers in each 
school-room, it allows sixty-four recitations each half day, leaving 
twenty minutes for recess, &c. Of course these classes must be small, 
and the teacher be brought near to each individual mind. And this is 
the secret of good success in education. lHlowever, where there is 
black-board enough, this may be done with a larger class. ‘There 
seemed not to be a sufficient extent of black-board in these rooms, 
since several scholars, in some of the classes, stood idle during recita- 
tion, while the rest performed their sums. But it is difficult to con- 
vince the world how useful black-boards are. And so itis with regard 
to time-pieces. Hlow slow are the public to adopt the necessary 
appendages to the school-room! We are glad that in these schools 
they have not only clocks, but such as, by striking after regular inter- 
vals. lead both teacher and scholar to systematic movements, 

For each two of the grammar schools, a writing-master is provided, 
at asalary of five hundred dollars, who devotes his whole time to writing. 
Such a course cannot but be very conducive to the progress of the schol- 
ars in this department. Classes pass regularly from the grammar-rooms 
to the writing-rooms, and are instructed by one who devotes his whole 
time to this single object. Conseque ntly, they make.good progress. 
I saw classes writing, and was pleased to observe how completely the 
position of the hand and the body was regulated. If the same system 
is pursue ‘din the high school, the se tholars must not only come out 
cood writers, but assume habitually such an easy position in wriling 
as will make it more probable they will retain their hand. 

{ should be glad to speak of individual schools and exercises, if there 
were time. I must, however, allude to the reading in the school to 
which the Trish children go, and which was visited, though not at the 
time of the examination. I am not slow to say, that. during some 
years of experience in teaching, and after having spent much time in the 

schools of many good teachers. | cannot recollect one instance of better 
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reading, by scholars of the same age, than I heard there. Indeed, ] 
have scarcely heard better from those of any age. It is pleasant to 
think of these strangers on our shores, with this ‘key to knowledge in 
their hands, and with such habits as they must form under such teach- 
ing. Not that I think a separate school, in all cases, advisable, or 
practicable. But where this is necessary, in order to overcome the 
effects of prejudice, if it can be accomplished as well as at Lowell, it 
is pleasant to think ‘of the good results which will flow from it. 

I had the satisfaction of attending the examinations of both the male 
and female high schools ; and these paid a high compliment to the energy 
of the school committee of Lowell. I have never before been w here i 
could say that the school-room was all that it shouldbe. But here | 
was satisfied; yes, delighted. It was the first instance I had found 
of ample room. Here there 1s enough; and what is more, it is well 
= ‘d. All the operations of the school can be conducted with a 

facility pleasing to one who desires the improvement of the system, 

The teachers all moved in their appropriate sphere, with an ease 
which showed their system to advantage ; and, so far asI could judge, 
in a crowd of some two hundred persons, the scholars, in all their reci- 
tations, awarded them honor for the fidelity of their instructions. I 
admired the extent to which education is carried here, and was pleased 
at the idea that the poor have here an opportunity to develop, in so 
high a degree, the powers which God has bestowed upon them. Every 
thing appeared to be taught that could claim a place in an elementary 
school; while the general condition and appearance of the rooms 
showed that the taste was refined at the same time that the intellect 
was cultivated. While the young ladies were at recitation, they sat 
opposite a handsome display of rare plants growing in the windows. 
‘T'o some this may seem trivial, but I deem it important. 

I cannot speak conclusively of the character of the recitations in all 
respects. [ felt almost irresistibly impelled to ask a few questions,—two 
or three of which would have satisfied me fully. But as I saw that 
these were conducted as exhibitions rather than examinations, I re- 
frained, as did all the rest, and the teachers put every question. 

Now, these exhibitions | approve, and deem them important to the 
welfare of the schools, and should have been pained, had they been 
disturbed by close questioning; yet it would seem absolutely necessa- 
ry that a few questions should have been proposed, before any stranger 
could be authorized to assert that the schools were all which they ap- 
peared to be. ‘The committee, of course, take other occasions to 
satisfy themselves more thoroughly ; and therefore leave these days, as 
perhaps they should, for the gratification of parents, teachers, and 
scholars. 

Is itnot a subject of regret, that school committees should insist 
on the school’s keeping on some of those days when both scholars and 
teachers are inclined to suspend it? I noticed several names, whose 
only absence was on muster-day. Now, it is far from being salutary 
to insist on the teacher’s keeping on days when absences will be very 
numerous, in spite of all exertions to the contrary. If I remember 
rightly, there were but four boys present on the afternoon of muster- 
day. Now, was it not worse than nothing for school to keep under 
those circumstances? Had this day been granted as a holiday, would 
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not the boys have felt a deeper interest in being present at other times ? 
It was too hard for them to deny themselves this pleasure, and, having 
been absent once, the charm was broken. No doubt there may be 
some circumstances peculiar to this case. ‘These remarks are not 
made in censure, but in the way of friendly suggestion. 

I close, by expressing my great delight in the public school system 
of Lowell, and my hope that her citizens realize how much cheaper 
they obtain these advantages than could be done through private 
schools. ‘They are also incomparably better,—as much better for the 


rich as for the poor, for the more favored as for those who are less so. 
O. H. W. 





Tne Brack-Boarp in tHE Primary Scnoot. A Manual for 
Teachers, to illustrate some valuable Methods of interesting and 
instructing Young Children. By tue Avruor of “My First School 
Book,” and © Spelling and Thinking combined.” pp. 71. Perkins 
& Marvin, Boston. 


More than half of this book is devoted to arithmetic; most of the 
residue to reading and spelling. We are glad to see that it contains 
afew cuts, or outline drawings of familiar objects ; for, although a 
work sufliciently extensive to initiate children in the art of linear 
drawing should be found in every primary school, yet, until this shall 
be dona, any approximation to it should be r reg urded with favor. 

The work professes to be prepared for primary schools only, and 
therefore we have no right to complain that it is not more extensive ; 
but nothing in the way of apparatus is so much wanted in the Com- 
mon Schools of Massachusetts, as that simple but most invaluable 
article, the black-board ;—nor, as a general fact, is there any one, 
among all the intellectual qualifications of a teacher, in which our 
teachers, both male and female, are so deficient, as in the knowledge 
and skill of applying it toits manifold uses. It is an instrament which 
may be most beneficially employed from the day that a child enters 
the school to the day on whio h he leaves it;—and as Demosthenes, 
when asked what was necessary to make a good orator, replied, Action, 
action, action, so, if we were asked what is nec essary to make a 
thorough scholar, we would reply, Black-board, black-board, black-board. 
The following is a specimen of the first part of the valuable little work 
whose title we have quoted : — 

“ The teacher, after making a single mark on the board, thus, 
inquires, | 


How many marks have [ made ? 
Idding another mark, 


How many inarks have I made ? 
Adding the brace and figure, and pointing to the latter, 


—— 


» 


What is that figure ? 
How imany ones are there in two? 
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Which is the most, one or two? 
Which is the least, one or two ? 
How much more is two than one? 
What is one half of two ? 

What is twice one ? 


After rubbing off the brace and figure, and adding another mark, 


f How many marks have I made? 


Adding the brace and figure, and pointing to the latter, 


a 


ie 3 

t af What is that figure ? 

ra Ilow many ones in three ? 

Ps Which is the most, two or three ? 

“4 Which is the least, two or three? 

af How much more is three than two ? 

How much more is three than one? 
ie What two numbers will make three ? 
: 


After rubbing off the brace and figure, and making another mark, 


4 How many marks have I made ? 
‘ Adding the figure, &c. 


: mow 


4 
What is that figure ? 
Ifow many ones in four? 
Which is the most, three or four? 
Which is the least, three or four? 
How much more is four than three ? 
flow much more is four than two? 
How much more is four than one? 
What is one half of four? 


low many twos in four? 
What two numbers will make four? 





if What other two numbers will make four ?” 
a A similar process is exemplified up to one hundred. 
an salad stipenitiiciainalepiiiividladandininiia 
it i FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
tein EDUCATION. 
. (Concluded from page 368.) 
APPENDIX. Referred to, page 256. 
: LETTER FROM DR. SAMUEL B. WOODWARD. 
Srate Luvartic fer Tete. 
: Hon. Horace Mann: Worcester, Dec. 7, 1840. 
7 Dear Sir,—lI received your note of the 28th of November, but owing to 
Eh the uncommon pressure of business and the preparation of my Annual Re- 
Hg a) port, I have delayed answering it. 


ae The subject of your inquiry is one of deep interest, and, I fear, not generally 
understood by parents or teachers. 
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Children under eight years of age should not usually be confined to 
the school-room more than one hour at atime, nor more than four hours 
in a day. 

These hours should afford considerable diversity of employments, so as to 
enable the child to change his posture frequently, and to be more or less 
upon his feet ; and, also, to change the subject of thought, so that the mind 
shall not be occupied by one subject too Jong or too intensely. 

Intensity should be carefully avoided ; it leads directly to disease of the 
brain, and often probably arises from this cause. Precocity is generally the 
result of a morbid condition of this organ, either functional or organic; the 
former may generally be cured by timely attention; the /atter exhibits itself 
in epilepsy, insanity, or an imbecility of mind, or proves fatal, by the occur- 
rence of inflammation or convulsions. 

If a child exhibits any symptoms of precocity, it should be taken imme- 
diately from books, and be permitted to ramble and play in the open air, or 
engaged in manual labor and such amusements as will give rest to the mind, 
and health and vigor to the body. 

The recess at school, for children of eight years and under, should be 
long, the play active and even noisy, (for the lungs acquire strength by exer- 
cise, as well as the muscles ;) every child should be required to unite in the 
sports of play-time. 

Fifteen minutes are a short time for recess; half an hour is better, particu- 
larly in summer. 

During recess, the school-room should be thrown open in warm weather, 
and the windows be dropped a little way in cold weather, so as thoroughly 
to ventilate the apartments. We have hardly learned yet that pure air is 
equally as important to health and life as good nourishment and pure 
water. 

In school regulations, regard is usually had to mental and moral im- 
provement only. We forget that we have bodies, the preservation and 
training of which are not less necessary to the young, than the acquisition 
of knowledge. Without health, we can have little enjoyment. With it, we 

can learn all that is necessary, with ease,—if we are not in too great haste. 
No limit is given to the age in which the vigorous and healthy may acquire 
useful knowledge. 

It is of little use to make great acquirements, if, in doing so, we sow the 
seeds of disease that will destroy the happiness and usefulness of life. 

In haste, yours very truly, 


S. B. WOODW ARD. 


LETTER FROM DR. JAMES JACKSON, 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your note of the 26th, I beg to say, that it will give 
me much pleasure to aid in the great work in which you are engaged, in 
any, the humblest manner. You have a right to demand assistance from 
any man in the Commonwealth, and to call out the posse, if need be. 

“What is a suitable length of time to confine children under six or eight 


vears of age in school, during the day; and what is the suitable length for 


one session, without a recess ?” 

This is your question. I reply that I think four hours in the short days, 
and five hours in the long days, may safely be devoted to school, even at 
this early age, especially in those over five years. But you will see I have 
changed a word: I do not say, confined in school, but devoted to school. 
Perhaps in the country, where children go some distance from home, and do 
not go all the year, six hours are not too much even for young children, in 
days not shorter th: an ten hours; i. e., ten hours of sunshine. 

But I do not think it wise to confine children, in school, so many hours in 
as | have mentioned. On the other hand, I regard it as essential that 
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they should not remain in school more than one hour, at a time, on an 
average; that, during that hour, they should not be confined in one position, 
but, if possible, be engaged i in shavt lessons, and short recitations, so as to 
have a diversity of employments ; or in other ways have some variety; and 
that an hour’s confinement should be followed by a recess of fifteen minutes, 
In very young children, (3 tod ,) the period of confinement should be shorter, 
and the recess longer. I take it to be easy to occupy young children use. 
fully in school, without books and without perfect quiet, a part of the time, 
and that this is done at the present day to some extent. It is to this notion 
I refer, when I speak of other variety than is afforded by book study and 
recitation. 

Will you ask me, now, whether these opinions are derived from the settled 
prince iple s of physiology ! ? [ answer, in part, but not wholly. This science, 
(the science of man, if we mean human physiology,) gives no such definite 
rules. In general, it teaches that young children, much like young colts, and 
calves, and lambs, are disposed to short, active gambols, and then to lie down, 
or otherwise to take short rests; and that this exercise 1s most suitable to 
them. I never see achild marched, in a moderate, regular step, through 
along walk, without regretting it. Tt ij is much easier to them to run ahead, 
and then stop a while. Young children cannot maintain a purpose a long 
time, nor an effort a long time, without fatigue. In their training or edu- 

cation, they should be alternated in these respects; for it is not the part of 
training to let every shoot grow wild; but it must be done gradually, for this 
reason, if no other, that we cannot proceed in any other way to attain our 
purposes. We may stop all growth, or we may produce deformity, but we 
cannot make a good growth in any other way. 

In children, restraint in one position, except lying down, soon produces 
fatizue; not because they want to be at play, but because they are obliged to 
keep in constant action those muscles, by which the head and trunk are 
supported. ‘This, at least, is one reason, an important one, and perhaps the 
principal one. I feel assured, that the lateral flexure of the spine in young 
girls, so much noticed the last thirty or forty years, is to be attributed much 
more to the effort to sit upright too long, than to tight lacing, &c. You 
will not suspect me of being an advocate of this vile practice, but I cannot 
charge to it an evil which has commonly occurred before that practice is 
begun. Unhappily, the evil is hereditary in a vast many families. But this 
by the by. 

Children should not, then, be confined long to one position ; when sitting 
or standing, they should not be required to maintain constantly an erect 
position of ‘the body; for their muscles require more frequent alternations, 
(each one by itsclf,) than those of adults—So much physiology teaches. 
But physiology does not point out just how many minutes a particular muscle 
may be kept contracted. In other words, there are not any general rules, 
precise in this respect, which a: e deduced from observation or experience. 
Nor can it well be otherwise. We differ so much in temperament, and each 
one differs so much at different times, according to the state of his health, 
and from various accidental causes, that such precise estimates cannot be 
made, An average might be obtained from long-continued and accurate 
observations of large numbers of children; but this would require much 
labor and time, unless done in a loose way. This last, the loose way, 1s 
exactly what is done by those who observe the experiments constantly going 
on in our houses and schools. It is from estimates made in this way, that 
you and I, and others, do make up our opinions. These are more to be 
relied on than any rules which can be derived from scientific physiology , 
though this may furnish an explanation of the mode in which evils are pro- 
duced by too pe confinement. I should therefore submit my opinion to 
that of an expe rienced teacher, who had been instructed in the general prin- 
ciples applicable to the subject, and who had observed carefully the effects 
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of confinement, for different lengths of time, to school exercises. Only, in 
such a case, I should require that teacher to tell me exactly how his pupils 
were employ ed, from one ten minutes to another. 

I believe that what [ have said of too long-continued exertion of any one 
muscle, or set of muscles, in sitting still, or in exercise,—in the case of 
young children,—will apply to too long-continue d devotion of the mind to 
any one object, or in any one mode. ‘This must be injurious to young child- 
ren, as in its proportion it is to older children and to adults; the differe nee, 
however, being very great between young children and those approac hing 
adolescence. But I “do not believe that much harm is done in this w ay - for 
I much doubt whether young children can often be made to devote their 
minds intensely to study fora ‘long time, uninterruptedly. ‘ A boy m: ay lead 
a horse to water,” &e. A se hoolmaster may keep a boy, under eight years 
of age, in his se at, and over his book, for two hours at a time; but he cannot, 
as | believe, often succeed in keeping his mind occupied in study for half an 
hour, or not more. As regards health, then, it is the confinement in school, 
and in one spot, for too long a time, which is mostly injurious. 

Among various things which press on my mind, relative to this matter, 
allow me to express my detestation of the practice of giving young children 
lessons to learn at home. In respect to those of any age, | spe ak of school 
boys or girls under sixteen,—among these, the most which should be per- 
mitted, is a short lesson to be studied in the evening, when the days are 
long; such, perhaps, as a lesson in grammar, which must be committed to 
memory. 

1 am greatly in favor of sending children to school at a very early age; 
when three years old, if in good health. But the benefits which I look for, 
und which seem to me very valuable, are not such as would be increased by 
studying lessons at home. I would have such young children gr: idually 
taught to sit still and study, but it should be for a ve ry few minutes ata 
time, at first, and without restraining them, or attempting to restrain them, 
for any length of time, from whispering to each other. ‘T hey will do this, 
and if forbidden, they only learn that they may disobey with impunity. But 
what are the benefits | look for from this early schooling! ‘Uhey are the 
gradual accustoming of children to discipline, and to the confinement of 
school, so as to prepare them for their future course; but still more the 
bringing of them into the company of their peers. ‘This last 1s of the greatest 
importance, as regards the physical, intellectual, and moral education; and 
[ think you may trace great evils, from the want of it, in all children brought 
up at home; and the earlier it is begun, the better. 

I must say a word about the recess. One would desire, that, during the 
recess, children should have a large and dry play-ground, sunny, and pro- 
tected from the north and east, and having ample shade from trees. In 
cities, this cannot be afforded. Seldom can a good yard be allowed them. 
It is, however, essential to give them a turn in the open air, and not to let 
this be i in a cellar-like yard, on the north side of a house. Where there is 
nothing better, the children should go into the street, a few at a time, when 
the weather is good ; and in bad weather, (when it rains or snows,) they 
should have a pleasant play-room; or, in default of this, be allowed to use 
the school-room as such. 

I might go on to speak of warming and ventilating school-rooms, and then 
of various other matters connected with education. But I have already 
availed myself largely of the liberty you gave me to disregard the precise 
limits of your question. Nor, in truth, do li imagine that the general notions 
which I entertain on the subject, can be of any value to you, who have 
studied it much and carefully. 

With great respect, | am, dear sir, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
JAMES JACKSON. 


Boston, December 28, 134U. 
To How. Horace Mapry. 
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LETTER FROM DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


Soutu Bostoy, Dec. 9, 1840, 
Hon. Horace Mann: 

My dear Sir,—The questions which you have addressed to me are yer 
important ones; and such as I fear very few persons engaged in teaching, 
ever propound to themselves. 

How many hours, daily, should children be confined in school, and how 
frequently should they have recesses ? 

The length of confinement, (how cruelly expressive of school-time is this 
word!) should, of course, depend upon the age and physical condition of the 
child; and the recesses should occur as often as his wearied mental powers 
require them. 

It would be impossible to prescribe any precise number of hours which 
schools should be kept for children of different ages, and under all circum. 
stances; because the child of nine years cannot bear so much as one of four- 
teen; and none of them can study so long in dog days as in the spring. 

A school, such as 1 suppose you would wish to see, should be entirely at 
the discretion of the master, with respect to the hours it is to be kept; and 
his rule should be, never to confine his pupils to their duties longer than he 
can command their attention, and interest them in their lessons. He would 
extend the time over as great a part of the day as possible, and have frequent 
and long recesses. 

Were he limited to six hours’ instruction, I think he would effect more by 
holding three daily sessions, of two hours each, one in the morning, one at 
noon, and one towards night, with an intermission of fifteen minutes in the 
middle of each session, than he could by having two sessions of three hours, 
and a recess in the middle of each. 

The principles of physiology would teach him that, even were it possible 
to keep up a long-continued and intense mental activity, it would be only at 
avery great risk ; he would consider that over-action of the brain fatigues it, 
just as much as over-action of the muscles of the arm fatigues them; with 
this fearful difference, however, that over-action of the brain, in young per- 
sons, may lead to subsequent mental weakness, imbecility, and even idiocy. 
Moreover, he would consider that its effect, though certain, is less obvious at 
first, and that functional disease of the organ may make considerable progress 
unobserved even by the sufferer. 

But, alas! how little attention is generally given to this subject, and into 
what strange contradictions are people led in governing children! How 
often do you see a master, or a parent, striving to keep immovable in his 
seat, for hours together, a robust boy, of sanguine temperament, to whom 
notion is as natural as to an eel, and whose body almost bounds from innate 
elasticity ; and who is punished, perhaps, for some start or outbreak which he 
could not help, by being deprived of his recess, instead of being let out 
to blow off his extra steam by the rough and tumble exercises of the play- 
ground ! 

There was as much philosophy as fun, in the boy of this impatient temper 
of body, who, after writhing with the torture of confinement and silence for 
two hours, suddenly shocked the decorum of the school by a loud and shrill 
whistle: and, being sternly asked by the master why he did so, replied, “1 
didn’t whistle, sir: 7 whistled itself!” 

Sometimes, again, you may see a boy whose brain and nervous system are 
already too mnch developed,—who would leave play for study,—and whose 
puny frame already shows the effect of over-activity of mind,—you shall see 
him, i say, exeited to more intense application by praise, or by emulation, 
until his over-tasked powers give way, and the precocious prodigy sinks 
below the level of his companions, and perhaps remains for life a weak and 
imeftficient man. 

1 do not say that great intellectual precocity is always indicative of morbid 
activity of the brain, but in the vast majority of cases it certainly is so; and 
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| am rather inclined to pity than to congratulate parents whose children are 
prodigies of intellect. But especially are they to be pitied if they do not 
understand physiology ; and if they so far mist: ike the nature of the case as 
to add fuel to the flame which i is alre: idy devouring the child. It is often the 
case, however, that persons who have some knowledge of physiology com- 
mit the very great error of judging the condition of the brain and nerves, as 
they do that of other parts of the system. ‘ When the muscular system,’ say 
they, ‘‘has performed work enough, a feeling of lassitude informs us of the 
fact, and we take rest; and when the brain is weary, we in the same man- 
ner feel inclined to repose; so that, as long as we feel lively, and wide 
awake, we may work the brain;” and they do work it, late into the night. 
But often, when the body has been excessively fatigued, and the nervous 
energy is exhausted, sleep follows not on rest, but we toss and turn in vain 
upon our pillows, courting slumber,—but ‘ with all our wooings, can’t win 
her to our couch.” So it iswith the brain when over-worked ; it becomes 
morbidly excited ; it seems to crave action ; and we, mistaking this for healthy 
action, goon and urge it to the utmost limit of its safe endurance, perhaps 
even bey ond that. Now, there is no question but this morbid action is often 
encouraged in children, and that it not unfrequently terminates in organic 
disease. 

But [ have wandered insensibly from my subject; let me return to the 
number of hours which children should be kept in school. Since we cannot 
immediately realize our beau ideal of schools, we must consider them as they 
actually exist. My experience leads me to the conclusion that children 
under eight years of age should not be confined in one position, or have their 
minds fixed upon one branch of study, more than half an hour at a time; that 
by followimg this rule, and giving them long recesses to be spent in the open 
air, they may study four entire hours d: aily. It also leads me to believe, 
that children over ei: ght, and less than fourteen years, should not be contine .d 
in one position, or at one branch of study, more than three quarters of an 
hour at atime; and that they should have the last quarter of each hour for 
exercise in the play-ground; that is, they should leave their seats at fifteen 
minutes before ten or eleven, and be back to them again by the time the 
clock strikes the hour. During recess, the doors and windows should be 
opened, and the room freely ventilated. In this way children may be kept 
in school from eight in summer, and nine in winter, to noon; and from three 
to six in the afternoon. I know that this will be sneered at by those school- 
masters who are attached to the status in quo; and that it inay be asked how 
a school-room with two hundred children could be kept in any kind of order 
if there should be a recess every hour; [ answer, that two hundred children 


have no business in one school-room; and [ assert, moreover, that those who | 


so arrange the schools do so only from motives of economy, and that they 
are putting the physical, intellectu: al, and spiritual interests of children in one 
scale, and vile dross in the other. 

If it be said that one master cannot take care of children if kept in sepa- 
rate rooms, then I reply, have two,—or three,—or as many as the good of the 
children require, cost what it may. 

If our school committees, or common councilmen, would fully realize the 
operation of being shut up in school an hour and a hall, and re quired to give 
close attention to study, let them, (if they are peg. So : number,) hold 
their meetings in a closet eight feet square, and as many in height, and be 
called to order for every hitch of their chairs, and for every yawn; and see 
how long before an adjournment will be called for: and yet such a closet 
would be as large in proportion to the number, (aliowing for difference of 
size of the persons,) as is allowed to children _ schools not far from the 
metropolis, 

I believe that the time for school, and the number and frequency of re- 
cesses which I have stated above, would be a better arrangement than is now 
generally adopted ; my own experience is in its favor, and so I believe are 
the inferences from physiological principles. 
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The length of time, however, which children may exercise their minds, 
not only with impunity, but with advantage, will depend greatly upon the tact 
of the teacher in the disposition of their tasks. Suppose a person wishes to 
apply three hours daily to the study of mathematics, three to moral philosophy, 
and three to music; can there be a doubt which would be most advantageous, 
to study mathematics three successive hours, moral philosophy three, and 
then music three; or to labor at his mathematics one hour, or one hour and 
a half, then to take a half an hour of music; then go on with his mathe- 
matics, finish them, and recruit again with music, before applying his mind 
to moral philosophy? It is just as certain that he would be relieved by the 
change, and effect more work, as that a man would carry a heavy bucket of 
water more easily by shifting it often from one hand to the other, than by 
carrying it all one day in his right hand, and all the next day in his left. 

Iam aware that there are adults, who, by training, have brought their 
minds to such a state, that they can with impunity give their undivided ener- 
gies, for hours and hours together, to one study; but I have not yet marked 
their end,—nor, if I had, and should see their powers undiminished to the 
last, would it alter my views of what is fitting for children. 

While on this subject, let me notice one very great fault in many of our 
private schools, which, in other respects, are very excellent, and regarded as 
models; I mean the holding of but one session daily, from nine until two 
o'clock. This practice, which I fear is continued in some cases for the con- 
venience of the teachers alone, is in violation of the principles of physiology ; 
so obviously, indeed, that it needs no comment. 

Similar to this fault, and originating from similar motives, is that of long 
vacations of six, or even eight, or ten weeks. These are destructive of habits 
of regular study and mental discipline; and are, in every respect, objec- 
tionable, except for the convenience of the teachers. 

I do not believe that vacations of more than two or three days are neces- 
sary in well-regulated schools. I mean, they are not necessary for the 
physical or mental health of the pupils; however convenient and even neces 
sary they may be on other accounts. I believe that the Creator intended 
man should exercise his physical and his meutal powers every day while he 
is in health; I believe that he may, and ought so to exercise them; that 
he will need no vacation if he does not over-work his body or mind; nay, 
I believe that more harm than good will follow his letting his physical or 
mental powers lie idle, even two days in succession. The night is given 
to man for rest, and it should suffice him; when it does not, he may be sure 
he has violated some of the natural laws. He is not intended to hybernate 
like the bears, or to let any of his powers lie dormant for weeks and months 
together, but to use them every day of the few years which are allotted him 
on earth. 

This doctrine will be pronounced by many to be in direct contradiction to 
their experience ; and especially by the schoolmasters, or professional men, 
who feel so much refreshed by a vacation, and who return with so much 
boasted vigor to their pursuits. But is not the very lassitude, which makes 
them desire a vacation, a proof that they have been over-taxing themselves, 
—working harder than nature meant they should? And does not the very 
vigor which they feel on their return, indicate an accumulated power, which 
tempts them to renewed excesses? But lam again departing from my sub- 
ject, which warns me that I have used my brain long enough for this time, 
and that I should close by expressing the deep interest which I feel in the 
noble cause which you have at heart, and the sincere wishes which I 
entertain for your success, and your happiness. 

Truly yours, S. G. HOWE. 








[Tur Cowmon Scuoot Jourvat; published semi-monthly, by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, 
and Webb, No. 109 Washington Street, Boston. Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One 
Dollar a year.] 
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A GRADUATED TABLE, 


Showing the comparative amount of money appropriated, by the different towns in the 
State, for the education of each child in the town, between the ages of 4 and 16 years. 


~ 

{tn preparing this Tad'e, the Income of the Surplus Revenue, whenever appropriated for the 
support of the Public Schools, has been added to the amount of money granted by the town 
and raised by a direet tax ;—the former being as really a contribution, as the latter, for the ed- 
ucation of the children, and, like the latter, being expended for the benefit of all. 

The amount volustar.ly contribated for board and fuel is not included in the estimate. ‘The 
consi lerations pertaiain: to this item fall under a differeat head. Tuese contributions depend 
upon tae will of the different inhalsitants of the distriet ; and, of course, they fluctuate with that 
will. While, in some districts, much may be eontributed,—in others, there will be but little ; 
and, ia others, nothing. So, too, these contributions vary greatly, from year to year, in the 
same district. Now, as itis obvious that the only sere and permanent reliance of all the child- 
ren ia tis town, for an elacation, is apo the town appropriations,—those modes of sustaining 
the seiools which do not combine perninence, and universality of advantages, are greatly infe- 
riorin value. Still, however, such voluatary contributions modify the town’s apparent liberal- 
ity; and they are therefore exhibited in the table. They show what amount of money was 
expeated, ia the town, for Public Schools; but they do not show whether the children of 
wl, or of only a few of the districts participated in its benefits, 

Neither is tie Income from Local Funds included in the estimate. ‘These are usually the 
proceeds of doaations, whieh were not made for the purpose of relieving the towns from a pe- 
euniary burden ; but for the purpose of increasing the educational advantages of the children ;— 
not to be subtracted tron, but added to, what the town would otherwise grant. No mention, 
therefore, is made, in this connection, of the Income from Local Funds.] 
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20 Plymouth, . 

21 Watertown, 

22 Roxbury, 

23 ‘ambridge, 

24 Carlisle, 

25 Spr ingfield, 

26 Sherburne, . 

27 Lexington, . 

28 Littleton, 

29 Concord, ° 

30 Stoneham, . ° 

31 Weston, 

32 Russell, ; 

33 Greenfield, . 

34 Chelmsford, 

30 Hingham, 

36 South Hadley, 

37 Brighton, 

33 Needham, 

30° Newton, 

40 Rutland, 
Salem, 

42 Wayland, . 

43 Halifax, =. 

44 Malden, 

45 Bedford, 

46 ramingham, 

47 Holliston, 

48 Chilmark, 

49 Scituate, ° 

a South Reading, : 
Dover, 

52 Middleborough, . 

53 Quincy, 

.54 Lancaster, . 

55 Amesbury, 

56 Northborough, 

57 Danvers, . 

58 Auburn, 

59 Sunderland, 


60 Hatfield, . ‘| 


61 Saugus, 

62 Athol, 

63 Lincoln, 

64 Kingston, . ‘ 
65 N. Bridgewater, . 
66 Ipswich, 

67 Webster, 


68 Foxborough, 


69 Lynnfield, . 
70 Bellingham, 
71 Stow, . 


72 Haverhill, . of 


73 West Cambridge, 








25's os t.. Be | st. = 
S555 | 326 | see | 256 5S 
Zeti&| 232 | BF Fz m 25, <se 
3.77 #5,50000 $0000 $0000) 1,460 $639 00 

3 68 1,700 | 7 eo , 461 

$68 7,000 1,900 

359 7,309 67, | ‘ 2,032 

3 57 met -« | Ws 140 

356 781108 945.60 8,756 68) 2,456 

3 47 25 266 

346 1,400 G0 00) 1,460 00} 421 

3 46 900 | 260 

333 1,800 | . 540 

3 33 800 240 12 00 

3.32 1,000 | 301 

3.3L 52579 a 177, 226.00 

330 = 1,600 ‘ 434 350 00 

3.26 1,200 | ; 368 25 00 

317 (295305 . | . 030 

314 1,000 | 15709, 1,15709) 368 188 00 

311 1,000 | -_ 321 

310 1,200 | £10. 387 

306 | 2500 | Pi. 816 

3.05 800 ‘ge 262 

3 04 11,735 50 —_— 3,857 

3 03 Sarr oe 264 18 00 

3 03 362 9600 45800) 151 

302 (2000 |. , 661 

299 600 | 9000 69000) 231 

299 2000 | . , 667 

298 | 1,200 | 18000 1,38000) 468 

2 96 2 eres aa 135 

293 3000 | . | . 1,025 | 

292 1,200 | ie % 411 

a9 | 40 | -. | . 137 

290 | 3,125 629 11) 3,754 11) 1,296 886 00 

2989 2450 ; L * 845 

287 ~~ 1,400 487 19 05 

2984 1,500 . 527 | 

2 82 900 Pu i 319 

280 | 3,500 1,250 

977 500 180 

27 G00 217 100 00 

2 77 750 270 

2 73 900 : 329 

270 1,200 Re & 444 

2 66 520 195 

266 1,000 ; : 376 

265 1.500 293 93 _ 93 «+678 ' 4000 

963 2,050 779 

263 1,000 | 379 

263 750 oi 11400, 86400 328 

9 61 500 a ‘ 191 | 

260 | 700 | = 269 | 5000 

9 59 600 | | B32 

258 | 3,000 | (1,163 | 

2 58 | 900 | { 348 | 
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and 16 


years of age. 
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TOWNS. 


child between 4 
Surplus Revenue 


appropriated 


Schools. 
No. of Children 


uted for board and 


Amount contrib- 
fuel. 


Sum appropriated 
by towns for each 
ind 16 yeurs of 
Amount raised by 
taxes for the s 
port of Schools. 


between 4 


} 
| 
| 


Income 


age. 








£1,170 00 $0000 s00 00 
1,100 99 71 1,199 71, 
B30 | ° . | 542 64 
7.200 | : ‘ 174 00 
| 400 | 12952 52952 386 00 
| 1,000 | : ‘ 
/ 2,500 | : ee 652 00 
800 


74 Leicester, . 
79 Marshfield, 
76 Longmeadow, . 
77 Charlion, . 

73 Becket, . ° 
7Y N. Brookfield, . 
80 Piutstield, . 

81 Pembroke, 

§2 Gloucester, 

8&3 Sharon, 

84 Burlington, 

85 Brooktield, — .| 1.600 
86 Walpole, . 7 d 1.000 . _ 
&7 Fall tiver, | 247 4,500 , . | 
88 Plympton, -| 246 | 6500 7109) 57109 
89 Biilerica, . 4 3» | 1,000 : . 
90 Ashiby, ‘ - 5 | 600 | 15000) 750 00 
91 Dudley, . . 42 900 | : 
92Grown, 2. 1,500 | 
93 Reading, . o| Ba 1,300 5 | 
94 Leominster, . | ‘ | 1200 | , : | 


Y 
~ 
BP 
— 
i) 
oS 
So 


th 


WD 0 W WW WWW WWW WH 
. . *. *. a. @~. * Bs | oe 
ome 8 


4,130 | 657.80! 4,787 80 
+ 600 > ° | 
250 | 5893) 30893 


95 Canton, . ‘ 1,200 
96 Newburyport, . : 4,451 
97 Templeton, 3 36 | 1,000 
98 Greenwich, ° 35 | 500 
99 Berlin, —. . | ‘ 450 
100 Methuen, . at 3 1,000 
10L Warwick, . | 3 | 700 , | , 
102 Hubbardston, . | y 1,128 210 00 1,338 00 
103 Sutton, 2... 4,200 =| | 
104 Warren, . 2) 23 800 | 
105 Granby, 2. 700 | 
106 Fairhaven, o| 2500 | ‘ 
107 Abington, . 230 | 2,000 14 
| 
| 








108 Hanson, . ‘ 9 | 700 
109 Sterling, 2, 9 1,000 
110 Winchendon, .. 9% | 1,000 
I Brimfield, . . ps G00 
112 Franklin, . . 9 | 1,000 | ‘ ; 

113 Bridgewater, . 9 | 1,000; | 24248 1,242 48 9 50 
114 Uxbridge, . . | 3 | 1,000 247 00 1,247 00 
115 Oakham, . | 2 707 52 25 
116 Millbury, . =. 926 | 4,200 a oo 28 00 
117 Shirley, 2 ; | G00 aie ie. a 

118 Hadley, 2. | 2 | 1216 ° = 62 50 
119 Southbridge, . | 2 | 1,000 : 50 00 
120 Southboro’, "00 | =° | 
121 Shelburne, ‘ 21 | 700 | ° ; 400 00 
122 Dunstable, : | 350 | " a on 
123 Westminster, | | 1,000 : : 25 00 
124 Princeton, .| 000 | 10 00 
125 Lunenburg, —, 800 | 

126 Gardner, . o| 700 
127 Hanover, . | 1,000 


250 00 
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GRADUATED TABLE. 3d 
Tots Bea. | 238 = 2= 
eis | 324 | 78. 3, | 3 
TOWNS. eek" | ou® | ctai 4 | Ose Hoes 
ses",| gat | G2] & | tee | EEL 
=~? =s © | Ex os | e) ¢-c E< 
ersa?| <8 | 22 | & z 2 3, <i 
128 E. Bridgewater, $2 19 $1,20000 $0000 s0000 SAY £00 00 
129 Easton, . «| 219 | 1,000 | . | . | 455 
130 Ware, ; -| 219 | 1250 | ° - | 570 530 00 
131 Fitchburg, -}| 219 | 1,900 | ; . | 68 || 2500 
132 New Salem, .| 2 17 800 | ‘ ° 3869 | = 200 00 
133 Petersham, -| 217 | 1,000 | . ° ' 461 | 938000 
134 Paxton, . «| 217 400 |. . | 184 | 
135 Oxtord, . -| 217 | 1,000 | , ~ | 460 | 
136 Natiek, . 3 .| 217 700 ; . | 82 | 
137 Randolph, =. | 215. 2,000- | : 929 | 
138 Moutgomery, .| 2 15 300 | ; : 139 255 50 
139 Salisbury, -| 215 | 1,500 | 695 
140 Marblehead, .| 215 3,500 0. ; 1,623 100 00 
141 W. Newbury .| 2 14 8000 373 
142 Phillipston, -| 214 515 38 . 240 | 15 00 
143 Norton, . -| 214 | 700 ‘ . | S27 jj 
144 Edgartown, .| 213 | 1,000 : ; 470 | 
145 Southwick, -| 213 649 58 59 50) 709 08 332 | 48200 
146 Boylston, . -| 213 400 92 59) =452 oo 212 | 33 00 
147 Ludlow, . | 3 766 , ; 361 
148 Barnstable, =.) 212 | 2,000 500 00, 2,500 00 1,179 
149 Boxtord, . -| 211 | 500 ‘ : 236} 
150 New Ashford, .| 2 10 | 130 3450) 164 50) 738 110 00 
I15L Westborough, .| 2 10 900 , F | 427 | 
152 Harvard, . -| 209 S00 ‘ 430 | 
153 Williamsburg, .| 2 09 79 , 363 | 100 C0 
151 Dighton, . 2 09 590 | 171 00 721 00 344 | 14600 
155 Hardwick, «| 2.08 | 1,000 / , | 481 | 8500 
156 Mane hester, 208 | GR | 332 | 
157 Taunton, .. 2 07 (3,750 | . ° 1,810 200 00 
1538 Brewster, . .| 207 | 948 | ‘ | . | 459 
159 Monroe, . «| 205 | 16850) 3203 20058 U8 81 50 
160 Plainfield,. «| 204 | 400 | 11900, 51900 = 254 202 00 
161 Charlemont, .| 204 | GOO | ; Q04 133 00 
162 ‘Topstield, . -| 203 | 500 ‘ 247 
163 Shrewsbury, .) 202 | 800 | 306 
164 Tyngsborough,. 2 02 ; 900 | 247 155.00 
165. Essex, -, 201 | 900 —— ' 4428 40 00 
166 Holland, -| 200 | 200 | , 100 
167 Goshen, -' 200 | 300 | ; 50 168 00 
168 Lynn, ° 198 | 5,000 — ~ | 2,520 
169 Wilbraham, .) 198 | 800 24570 1,045 70, 527 256 00 
170 Wenham, . -| 198 | 400 | J nM | 902 
171 Sandwich, 198 | 221844, . | 37 100 00 
172 Royalston, 197 | 700 19277 89277) 453 8 50 
173 Stoughton, -| 197 | 950 180 00 — 00; 572 
174 Berkley, . 196 | 500 | 255 | 21300 
175 Barre, -| 195 !1300 | 667 | 17500 
176 Dalton, . - 1% | 50D | , ° | 260 | 15900 
177 Westport,, 6, 195 | 13660 |. |. | 700 | 1,517 00 
178 Seekonk, . «| 195 | 929 | . | 476 198 60 
179 Middletield, .| 193 | 500 | . | - 259 || 439 50 
180 Sturbridge, -| 193 | 1,000 | ; | 517 | 24116 
181 Blandford, -| 192 600 | 19416 794 16, 412 || 26400 
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lus Revenue 
between 4 and 16 


years of age. 
uted for board and 


Amount contrib- | 
fuel, 


Sum appropriated 
by towns for each 
child between 4 
and 16 years of 
taxes furthe sup- 
port of Schools. 
No. of Children 


Amount raised by 





Income of 








iz 
# 
g 
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182 Southampton, 
133 Newbury, 
184 Erving, 

185 ‘Tewksbury, 
1a6 Cohasset, 

187 Medway, . 
Jes Pepperell, . 
189 Wrentham, 
190 Acton, 

191 Ashburnham, 
92 Cummington, 
193 Tleath, 

104 Tlamilton, . 
15 Ashfield, 

196 Monson, 

197 Windsor, . 
Ve Enfield, 

190 Wilmington, 
200 Spencer, 

201 W. Boylston, 
202 Weymouth, 
203 ‘Tolland, 

204 Hopkinton, 
205 Georgetown, 
206 Beverly 

207 Westhampton, . 
208 Whately, . 
200 Somerset, . 
210 Provincetown, . 
211 Milford, 

212 Orange, 

213 Braintree, . 

214 Andover, . 

215 Sudbury, . 

216 Wales, 

217 Northtield, 

218 Manstield, . 

219 Masthampton, 
220 Conway, 

221 Peru, ; 
2222 W. soe kbridge, 
223 Stockbridge, 
224 New Marlboro’, | 
225 Y a 

226 Westtord, 

227 Altord, 

228 Otis, . 

220 Rochester, 

230 Bradtord, 

231 Marlborough, : : : 
232 Raynham, . | 6060 ; | 35 — 99 50 
233 Amlierst, of 1,200 : j 7 403 25 
234 Sandistield, | 600 : : doy | =: 158 00 
235 W. Bridgewater, 3 | G00 : 3 











2.910 10 
400 
500 
500 

- 1,000 
800 
800 

1,000 

| 2,400 

= 675 . ¥ 
400 | : ‘ 22 87 00 
970 a: a By 152 00 
616 a on 5 15 00 
360 — > = «©2231 00 
550 191 87, 741 87 | - ~ 700 00 
300 a A 104 00 

| 400 153 30. 55330 319 . 30000 

| 1,000 a . | 580 | 24575 
660 ' 20478 80478 9 § 60000 

1,200 . 3 ‘ iy 181 00 
800 | — 4 : 7 4 
200 P . 163 00 
559 : ‘ 328 537 50 

| 1.400 409 84, 1,809 84! > . 16000 

1,110 a. 4? . 5 

1,100 
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-| 
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fie: | 78 (78 | zz. | #3 
TOWNS. E22. | ibe | 22 | 2 nd : 25 | 
2s= : ess | Sei: } ~ ges Eid 
gEe ee <2 | Su | 5 Z2 5, <2 
Gill. . « ; a “ ‘. ) $290 00 
236 Gill, ‘ . | $1 67 | $400 00; g00 00 $00 00 oo “- ro 
237 C hester, ° >| 165 600 ° ° a oan 
238 Mendon, -| 1 64 | 1,600 | 76 
239 Chatham, -| 164 | 1,200 oa 
240 Medfield, 163 | 275 | 
2941 Holden, 1 62 | 800 ' | pa — 
242 Wareham, 1 v2 1,000 | 620 coon 
243 Dracut, 1 61 | 1 ,000 ° ° 718 
244 Gratton, | J GL | 1,158 , | > | oe on en 
245 Beichertown, 1 Gl 1200 ° aa oon ae 
246 Egremont, 1 61 | 900 | ; sar 
247 Washington, 160 | 300 | : ed 00 
2438 Townsend, 1 60 800 os . aa 
249 Norwich, . 1 32 300 ; | . a15 sn 68 
250 Chesterfield, 1 58 | 500 : | - | oe aan 35 
251 Palmer, 156 | —~ . | ° | oan ‘nan 
252 Lee, ; 1 O60 | Yoo OL ; ° oaa 
253 Woburn, . a 2 O83 | 1,200 ‘ oa asi 
254 Freetown, oj 1 OB | = . ° ome omnes 
255 Falmouth, | 1 53 | 1,200 eS ‘ on aoa 
256 Attleborough, 150 | 1, 422 a4 - | , i = war 
257 Deertield, . 1 50 | B11 50 . ‘ 415 oanee 
258 Swanzey, . 149 | GI875 ; ° oe 
259 Cheshire, . -| IL 48 | 400 ‘ : | 60a 
260 Orleans, . | 148 | oan | . | ‘ | oo “me 
261 Rowe, ; -| 148 | - 44, sie a 4 wis 00| 986 
262 Harwich, . -| 147 | 1,200 | mo 74 — 
263 Carver, . -| 1 46 400 | - | ‘ ap +. 
264 Clarksburg, 1 46 200 . | ° yor pode 
265 Upton, 1 45 600 ° | , Mr onan 
266 Lenox, : ] na . | . 280 
267 Rowley, : yo ie <4 
268 aeihpett, ° 1 43 800 d 320 a 1,120 79 oe — 
269 Hinsdale, . 143 bol 45 » 4 ; a es 
270 Hawley, | 24 400 a ° se nbn 
271 Prescott, . -; 14! 300 . | ° aaa <2 ae 
272 Pelham, . -; 141 400 , | ; —- 

73 Middleton, -| 141 400 , ° a: one 
274 Rehoboth, - 140 800 ‘ | ° oe aan 
275 Leyden, . .! 1 40 300 | ° ° a 
276 Douglas, | 139 600 7 | a ~— 
277 Northbridge, «| 1 39 550 - | ‘ ao onan 
278 Bernardston, 1 39 400 ‘ . | oan 
279 Wellfleet, 1 33 1,000 . | ° | on a 
280 W. Springfield, 137 | 1,800 be | ° | ns aaran 
281 Granville, . 1 37 | — ° ° aan onan 
282 Williamstown, .) 136 | 900 ‘ ° oan 
283 Dennis, - 134 1,050 . . | oe ne 
284 Truro, ‘ ‘ | ; ~ | i ° . no 4 
2285 Shutesbury, . oe | a a. 2 00 
286 ‘Tisbury, 1 32 | 400 | 143 47) 543 47 a aa 
237 Mt W ichington, 1 30 150 , ° oe aoe 
288 Wendell, . «| 129 | 300 |: | 231 
289 Pawtucket, ~ 128 800 ; 
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between 4 and 16 


Amount contrib- | 
uted for board and 


years of age. 


taxes for the sup- 
Income 


Amount raised by 
port of Schools. 
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290 Eastham, . 18 | J 

291 Gt. Barrington,.| 1+ | 790 
292 Hancock, . ° , 236 
293 Lanesborough, ‘ | | 314 
204 Dartmouth, | 126 1,202 
205 Adams, . | > | 1,152 
206 Montague, 2 378 
207 Leverett, . ov | 225 
298 Colraine, . “1 2 | 582 696 00 
200 Buckland, . 2 | 338 160 37 
300 Westfield, . ‘ 1,010 1,310 00 
301 Shetheld, . o | 612 325 00 
302 Worthington, 9 | 376 539 00 
303 Richmond, 2:32 310 00 
304 Dana, ‘ 179 125 60 
305 Tyringham, | 364 | 528 00 
306 Savoy, ‘ 280 || 
307 Florida, . of | . 135 |} 15000 


























Notr.—Against the names of those three towns (Ludlow, Cheshire and Savoy,) which made 
no Returns for the year 1840-41, the last Returns which they did make are respectively entered. 





GRADUATED TABLES, 


Showing the comparative amount of money appropriated, by the different towns in each 
of the Counties in the State, for the educalion of each child in the town, belween the 


ages of 4 and 16 years. 






























































SUFFOLK. 
Bore | Hee | 285 es 23 
TOWNS. ees” | S50 “es r t+ ed 
s2_- | 5:8 | E258 < Sse Es 
Moose! “SE = aT. al Zen <=é 
1 BOSTON, . - | $5 39 $97,563 01 $00 00, $00 00, 18,081 
2Chelsea, . «| 522 | 3,000 . |. | 574 | 89000 
ESSEX 
1SALEM, . -| 304 {11,735 50 3,857 
2 Amesbury, | 284 | 1,500 527 
3 Danvers, ~ 280 | 3,500 1,250 
4 Saugus, . 273 900 329 
S Ipswich, . .| 263 | 2,050 . 779 
6 Lynnfield, . - 261 500 ° 191 
7 Haverhill, -| 258 | 3,000 . , 1,163 
8 Gloucester, | 250 | 4,130 657 80) 4,787 80 1,874 
9 Newburyport, . 237 | 4,451 ° , 1,882 
10 Methuen, | 233 | 1,000 » 428 
11 Marblehead, 215 | 3,500 1623 | 10000 
12 Salisbury, 215 | 1,500 695 
13 W. Newbury 214 00 373 
14 Boxford, 2 11 500 236 
15 Manchester, 2 08 692 ° 3382 || 
16 Topsfield, . 2 02 500 247 || 
17 Essex, 2 Ol 900 | 448 | 4000 
18 Lynn, 198 | 5,000 | 2,520 || 
19 Wenham, 198 | 400 | | 202 
20 Newbury, 192 | 2000 | | 1,042 
21 Hamilton, . 1 8&6 400 | . ° 215 
22 Georgetown, 1 80 690 | ‘ , | 382 
23 Beverly 179 | 2,240 10 ; | 1,249 
24 Andover, 175 | 2400 | | 1,369 
25 Bradford, 169 |1110 |. | 654 
26 Rowley, 1 44 350 | ‘ | ~ | 242 
27 Rockport, . - 14 800 | 32079 1,12079, 780 
28 Middleton,. .| 1 41 400 | . | « | 28 | 
MIDDLESEX. 
r 
1 CHARLESTOWN, 5 19 12,430 00 1,153 76 13,583 76) 2,619 | 
2 Medford, -| 513 | 3000 | | . 585 | 
3 Lowell, 436 1632631 , 4 :* 3,738 
4 Waltham, 408 '2m962 . . 546 || 11050 


2 
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towns for each 
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and 16 years of 


Sum appropriated 
age. 


c 


Amount raised by 
taxes for the sup- 


Surplus Revenue 
appropriated to 


Schools. 

No. of Children 

between 4 and 16 
of age 


port of Schools. 
Income of the 


Amount contrib- 
uted for board and 





5 Boxborough, 
6 Watertown, 
7 Cambridge, 
8 Carlisle, 
9 Sherburne, . 
10 Lexington, . 
11 Littleton, 
12 Concord, 
13 Stoneham, . 
14 Weston, . 
15 Chelmsford, 
16 Brighton, 
17 Newton, . 
18 Wayland, . 
19 Malden, 
20 Bedford, 
21 Framingham, 
22 Holliston, . 
23 South Reading, . 
24 Lincoln, , 
25 Stow, . ° ° 
26 West Cambridge, 
27 Burlington, 
28 Ashby, 
29 Billerica, 
30 Groton, 
31 Reading, 
32 Shirley, 
33 Dunstable, 
= wee 
39 Tyngsborough, . 
36 'T Galehers,” 
37 Acton, ‘ 
38 Pepperell, . 
39 Wilmington, 
40 Hopkinton, 
41 Sudbury, 
42 Westford, . 
43 Marlborough, 
44 Dracut, 
45 Townsend, 
46 Woburn, 
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1,100 
675 
800 

1,100 

1,000 
800 

1,200 
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WORCESTER. 





1 WORCESTER, 
2 Bolton, . ‘ 
3 New Braintree, . 
4 Rutland, 

5 Lancaster, . . 
6 Northborough, . 
7 Auburn, . 
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8,300 
1,020 
800 
800 
1,400 
900 


500 

















OS Reese , 
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WORCESTER—Continvep. 
sets Sa, | 238 ee || 23 
2e¢e Bes | s sz. | =s 
F553 | S22 | ses zee | §3 
rowss. = |Ese> | ie | 0324 cs | 
sfz| Ef: | S552 sti | ts 
BESS] <s2 | fa Sa 2z2 | <8 
8 Athol, ° $2 70 (81,200 $00 00 444 #00 00 
9 Webster, 2 63 | 1,000 . 37e 
10 Leicester, . 258 | 1,170 ° 453 15 00 
11 Charlton, . 255 | 1,200 ° 470 174 00 
12 N. Brookfield, 252 | 1,000 ° 397 
13 Brookfield, 247 | 1,600 648 || 12100 
14 Dudley, 2 42 900 , 371 123 00 
15 Leominster, 238 | 1,200 ; 503 
16 Templeton, 2 36 | 1,000 423 
17 Berlin, 234 | (450 : 192 
18 Hubbardston, 2 32 =| 1,128 210 00) 575 50 00 
19 Sutton, 231 | 1,200 ° 518 
20 Warren, 2 31 800 ° 346 143 00 
21 Sterling, . 229 | 1000 ° 435 
22 Winchendon, 229 | 1,000 ; 435 
23 Uxbridge, . 2 28 | 1,000 247 00 547 
24 Oakhain, 2 27 707 ° 311 §2 25 
25 Millbury, 2 26 | 1,200 ° 531 28 00 
26 Southboro’, 2 22 700 ° 315 
27 Southbridge, 2 22 | 1,000 ; 450 50 00 
28 Princeton, . 2 20 900 ° 408 10 00 
29 Westminster, 2 20 | 1,000 454 25 00 
30 Lunenburg, 2 20 800 363 
31 Gardner, 2 20 700 317 
32 Fitchburg, . 219 | 1,500 685 25 00 
33 Oxford, 217 | 1,000 460 
34 Paxton, 217 400 184 
35 Petersham, 217 | 1,000 461 | 3000 
36 Phillipston, 214 51538). 240 | 1500 
37 Boylston, 2 13 400 52 59 212 | 3800 
38 Westborough, 2 10 900 ° 427 
39 Harvard, . 2 09 900 430 | 
40 Hardwick, . 208 | 1,000 481 | 8500 
41 Shrewsbury, 2 02 800 , 396 
42 Royalston, . 1 97 700 192 77 453 89 50 
43 Barre, ‘ 195 | 1,300 ; 667 175 00 
44 Sturbridge, 1 93 | 1,000 : 517 241 16 
45 Ashburnham, 1 89 900 , 476 
46 Spencer, . 1 84 800 . 433 46 75 
47 W. Boylston, 1 84 600 ° 325 
48 Milford, 177 800 ‘ 450 
49 Mendon, 1 64 | 1,600 976 70 00 
50 Holden, 1 62 800 492 
51 Grafton, 161 | 1,158 718 
52 Upton, 1 45 600 414 40 40 
53 Douglas, . 1 39 600 429 
54 Northbridge, 1 39 550 ‘ 396 15 00 
55 Dana, . 117 210 ° 179 125 60 
HAMPSHIRE. 
1 NORTHAMPTON, 4,000 , | ; wd 937 || 150 00 
1,000 157 09) 1,157 368 188 00 


2 South Hadley, 
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child between 4 
and 16 years of 
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by towns foreach 


Amount raised by | 
taxes for the sup- 
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Schools. 
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} 


Amount contrib- | 
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3 Hatfield, . 
4 Greenwich, 

5 Granby, 

6 Hadley, 

7 Ware, . 
8 Williamsburg, 
9 Plainfield, 

10 Goshen, 

11 Middlefield, 
12 Southampton, 
13 Cummington, 
14 Enfield, 
15 Westhampton, 
16 Easthampton, 
17 Amherst, . 
18 Beichertown, 
19 Chesterfield, 
20 Norwich, 
21 Pelham, 
22 Prescott, 
23 Worthington, 
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50 
500 
700 

1,216 

1,250 
759 
400 
300 
500 
500 
500 
600 
400 
360 

1,200 

1,200 
500 
300 
400 
300 
450 
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HAMPDEN. 





1 SPRINGFIELD, 
2 Russell,  . ° 
3 Longmeadow, 
4 Brimfield, 
5 Montgomery, 
6 Southwick, 
7 Ludlow,* 
8 Holland, . 
9 Wilbraham, 
10 Blandford, . 
11 Monson, 
12 Tolland, 
13 Wales, 
14 Chester, 
15 Palmer, =. 
16 Granville, . 
17 W. Springfield, . 
18 Westfield, 
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7,811 08 
585 79 
830 
900 
300 
649 58 


200 
800 
600 
1,100 
250 
400 
600 
1,000 
600 
1,300 





1,250 


945 60 





709 08 


1,045 70 
794 16 


334 00 








226 00 
542 64 
250 00 
255 50 
482 00 


256 00 
264 00 
425 00 


87 00 
525 00 
269 75 
597 00 
500 00 

1,310 00 





*Made no Return—taken from last Abstract. 


FRANKLIN. 





1 GREENFIELD, 
2 Sunderland, 7 
3 Warwick, . . 
4 Shelburne, > 
5 New Salem, 


2 33 
2 21 








1,600 | 
‘600 
700 | 

= | 






























































GRADUATED TABLES. 13 
FRANKLIN—Conrtinv_ep. 
Zers 5h. 23s es at 
Zif= | E23 | "3. st. || =e 
cose sts | gs = S & os 
TOWNS. ces et << - 3 it pe 
ss. s=S | E2S9 < sss 52 
eS=.-| ee Sfes & .6& 2t+ 
azsee| <22 | eae] & £35 || £33 
6 Monroe, -| $205 | $16850 $8203 $200 53 98 #81 50 
7 Charlemont, -| 204 600 ° ° 204 133 00 
SkErvng, . .| 19 | 158 ° ° 80 
9 Heath, ‘ -| 188 500 . : 266 250 00 
10 Ashfield, . -| 186 800 . , 429 490 25 
11 Whately, . «| 179 500 100 00' 60000, 335 70 00 
12 Orange, -| 177 800 ° ° 450 || 4100 
13 Northfield, | 1 | 970 : ° 553 |, = 152 00 
14Conway, . ~-| 174 | 550 19187, 74187, 425 700 00 
15Gill, . ‘ -| 1 67 400 ‘ ‘ 230) 220 00 
16 Deerfield, . -| 150 811 50. ‘ 541 507 67 
17 Rowe, : -| 1 48 303 44 , 204 110 00 
18 Hawley, . .| 141 400 | ° 283 350 00 
W9Leyden, . ~| 140 | 300 ° 214 230 00 
20 Bernardston, .| 139 | 400 | ° 288 320 00 
21 Shutesbury, -| 124 | 350 |. 261 10 62 
22 Wendell, . «| 129 | 300 | . 231 50 00 
23 Buckland, -| 125 422 50, ° 338 160 37 
24 Coleraine, - e| 12 | 730 | ° ° 582 696 00 
25 Leverett, -| 125 | 356 25 . , 285 83 00 
26 Montague, . -| 125 | 4725 ; . 378 400 00 
BERKSHIRE. 
1 BECKET, -| 2583 400 129 52} 52952 209 | 386 00 
2 Piusfield, . -| 251 | 25 ‘ ° 996 652 00 
3 New Asliford, .| 2 10 130 3450) 16450 78 | 11000 
4 Dalton, -| 195 509 ‘ - | 260 159 00 
5 Windsor, . -| 186 325 ‘ «15 290 00 
6 Peru, . -| 173 300 . , | 174 104 00 
7 W. Stockbridge, 1 73 400 153 30) 55330 319 300 00 
8 Stockbridge, -| 172 | 1,000 , - | 880 245 75 
9 New Marlboro’ .| 1 71 600 20478 8047 49 600 00 
10 Altord, -| 170 200 , | 163 00 
11 Otis, . -| 170 | 559 ; | 328 537 50 
12 Sandisfield, -| 1 68 600 . | B57 158 00 
13 Egremont, -| 161 500 ‘ | $810 358 50 
14W “eee -| 160 mm i «. | 187 
15 Lee, -| 1 56 955 61) e J 611 450 00 
16 Cheshire,* . -| 1 48 400 ‘ 270 
17 Clarksburg, -| 1 46. 200 ° — W7 184 00 
18 Lenox, 1 45 500 . | 3844 | 38200 
19 Hinsdale, -| 143 B51 45) ° | 246 || 293 50 
20 Williamstown, .| 1 36 900 ‘ | 663 || 65000 
21 Mt. Washington,.| 1 30 150 ° | 115 130 00 
22 Gt. Barrington, .| 1 27 | 1,000 ° | 790 |, 1,034 00 
23 Hancock, . -| 1 27 300 ° | 236 424 50 
24 Lanesborough, .| 1 27 400 ; ° 314 533 50 
25 Adams, . «| 125 | 1,440 ° | 1,152 
26 Sheffield, -| 122 750 ' | "612 325 00 
Q7 Richmond,. «| 118 | 275 . | 232 | 31000 
28 Tyringham, .| 1 10 400 = = | 528 00 
29 Savoy,*  . -| 107 300 ° , i 2 
30 Florida, .  . 74 100 ‘ : 150 00 

















“No Returns from Savoy and Cheshire—taken from last Abstract. 
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14, GRADUATED TABLES. 


















































NORFOLK. 
— a a | ee ge || az 
ees | 32 | Cs 28. zz 
sézi | g2¢ | tai Bee || 83 
— e235 | 255 | es ES 3 as: 25 
ssu_.| S$ | Sees & at: eS 
Seeee| ExS | E55 2 $35 Ess 
nesse| <86. = 2M & Zin <sé 
1 MILTON, . -| $5 40 |32,000 $00 00; 80000) 370 $00 00 
2 Dorchester, 495 | 5,200 198 00} 5,398 00 
3 Brookline, . 449 | 1,100 ° ‘ 
4 Dedham, . «| 4 22 | 3,000 96 19} 3,096 19 50 00 
5 Roxbury, 3 68 | 7,000 ; ° 
6 Needham, . 310 | 1,200 . 
7 Dover, 2 92 400 . 
8 Quincy, -| 289 | 2,450 ° . 
9 Foxborough, .| 2 68 750 11400; 86400 
10 Bellingham, 2 60 700 ° , 
11 Sharon,  . -| 249 600 ° . 
12 Walpole, . -| 247 | 1,000 ° 
13 Canton, -| 237 | 1,200 . 
14 Franklin, . 229 | 1,000 > 
15 Randolph, . 215 | 2,000 . ° 
16 Stoughton, . 1 97 950 180 00} 1,130 00 
17 Cohasset, | 189 800 ‘ ° 
18 Medway, . . 1289 | 1,000 . 
19 Wrentham, - 189 | 1,500 . 
20 Weymouth, -| 184 | 2,000 ° 
21 Braintree, . .-| 176 | 1,000 , 
22 Medfield, . 1 68 275 ad 
BRISTOL. 
1N. BEDFORD, .| 4 61 /|12,600 ; 
2 Fall River, . -| 247 | 4,500 . 
3 Fairhaven, . -| 231 | 2500 | ° 
4 Easton, 219 | 1,000 | ‘ 
5 Norton, 214 700 | , ‘ 
6 Dighton, 209 | 550 | 17100) 72100 
7 Taunton, 207 | 3,750 | ‘ . | 
8 Berkley, 1 96 500 - | 
9 Seekonk, .| 195 | 9299: | 
10 Westport, . «| 195 | 1366 | ; 
11 Somerset, . -| 179 500 . | 
12 Mansfield, . 1 75 616 
13 Raynham, . -| 169 600 | | 
14 Freetown, -| 153 800 | 
15 Attleborough, .| 150 | 1,422 84 | 
16 Swanzey, . .| 149 618 75 
17 Rehoboth, . -| 140 800 
18 Pawtucket, -| 129 800 3 | 
19 Dartmouth, 1 26 | 1,517 34 
PLYMOUTH. 
1HULL, . 160 38 
2 Duxbury, ‘ 2,500 , 
3 Plymouth, . . 5,900 : 1,460 
4Hingham, . .| 317 | 295305) . 930 
5 Halifax, . 3 03 362 9600 45800 151 
6 Scituate, 293 |300 | . | . | 1,0 
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PLYMOUTH—Conrinvep. 
; ss gaws | ba. | ggs gs 23 
TOWNS. ees” | ora | =, : Cee Tt at 
Ss-2 | es | E253 | sé | gs 
estes] Eke seis A é=6 et? 
BESES| <2 | Sica = zis | <té 
7 Middleborough, .| 2 90 /#3,125 $629 11 $3,754 11) 1,294 || $886 00 
8 Kingston, . -| 266 | 1,000 376 
9 N. Bridgewater, .| 265 | 1,500 293 93 1, 793 93| 678 40 00 
10 Marshfield, 258 | 1,100 9971 1,19971, 464 
11 Pembroke, . 2 51 800 —s , 318 
12 Plympton, . 2 46 500 7109 57109) 22 | 116 50 
13 Abington, . 230 | 2,000 . | ‘ 870 ; 
( 14 Haneon, 2 29 700 — : 305 
15 Bridgewater, 2 29 | 1,000 242 48 1,24248 542 9 50 
16 E. Bridgewater, .| 219 | 1,200 . | ° 349 . 
17 Hanover, . .| 219 | 1,000 . | ; 457 | 
18 Rochester, -| 170 | 1,400 | 40984 1,809 84) 1,065 160 00 ‘ 
19 W. Bridgewater, | 1 68 600 , ° 358 | : 
20 Wareham, 1 62 | 1,000 . : 616 | 23975 
21 Carver, 146 | 400 274 || 25000 
BARNSTABLE. 
Seay B’ 
1 BARNSTABLE, | 212 | 2,000 | 50000 2,500 00 1179 | { 
2 Brewster, . .| 207 | 948 ; ; 457 | 4 
3 Sandwich, ‘ | 198 | 2218 44 5 ‘ 1,117 | 10000 
4 Provincetown, -| 178 | 1,000 ° ; | 560 | 
5 Yarmouth, -| 171 | 1,200 . . | 699 | 18100 
6Chatham, .  .; 164 | 1,200 , . | 730 | { 
7 Falmouth, - 153 | 1,200 , . | 784 | 25000 i 
8 Orleans, .| 1 48 900 ‘ - | 608 | : 
9Harwich, . .| 1 47 | 1,250 20000 1,45000 986 | t 
10 Wellfleet, . .| 1:38 | 1,000 » | « | ee rt 
11 Deunis, -, 134 | 1,050 & 4 . | as 
12 Truro, 1 34 800 : - | 597 | 450 00 
13 Fastham, 1 28 430 | . | . | 835 | 19000 
DUKE’S. | 
‘ ee | | > k 
1 CHILMARK, .| 2 96 400 od 135 By 
2 Edgartown, .| 213 | 1,000 470 1 
3 Tisbury, -| 132 400 143 47; 54347; 410 | 2 00 | 
NANTUCKET. 





1 NANTUCKET, . 3 89 | 7900 | ° | . 





1,931 | 











A GRADUATED TABLE, 


Showing the comparative amount of money appropriated by the different Counties in 
the State, for the education of each child between the ages of 4 and 16 years, in 
each County. 
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taxes for the sup- 
port of Schools, 


to 


rs tymlias aa reiterate i Ee 


COUNTIES. 


Surplus Revenue 
appropriated 


Schools. 
No. of Children 
hetween 4 and 16 


Income of the 
Amount contrib- 
uted for board and 
fuel. 





Sum appropriated 
for each child be 


tween 4 and 16 


years of age. 
Amount raised b 
years of age. 


SY Me Bape vee 
ay agers eae 


| 
| 
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1 SUFFOLK, | $5 39 $100,563.01) $00 00 





g 
S 





ACT ai AAA anc cS 


we aie 


2Nanrucket,| 388 7,500 00 | 
3 Mipptesex, | 3 23 | 81,390 60) 1,692 66 83,083 26 371 58 
4Norrorx, | 290 | 3712500 48819 37,613 19 | 10000 
5 Puymoutn, | 266 | 31,800 05) 1,842 16 33,642 21 2,364 75 
6 Bristor, 237 | 3606053; 171 00 36,231 53 0) 5,141 75 
7 Essex, 229 | 5694860 97859 57,927 19 140 00 
8 WorcestER,| 2 26 55,231 38} 70236 55,933 74 1,645 71 
9 Hampsuire, | 2 19 18,140 00' 43609 18,576 09 5,095 75 
10 Hameven, | 216 | 18,526 87) 1,528 96 20,055 83 5,989 89 
11 Dvxe’s, =| «1:91 -| 180000, 14347, 1,943.47}, 2 00 
177 | 14,687 . 323.90 15,01159| 8,460)! 6,172 66 
166 | 15,196 u 70000 15,896 44| —9,557/| 1,171 00 
14 Berxsuire, | 156 | 16,045 06 52210 16,567 16 

















12 FRANKLIN, 


13 BaRNSTABLE, 


| 
| 




















AGGREGATE FOR THE STATE. 











14 Counties, 9 271 a | 40 491,015 1523 93 9,529 48) 500,544 Z 184 pen ™ 743 34 














REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
of Northampton, 


Mane at tHE Town Meetinc Marca 20, 


1837. 
> 0 Oa 








TueE School Committee for the past year, report upon the 
state of schools, as follows :— 


The High school for boys has maintained the standing it 
gained the last year. The progress of the scholars, compar- 
ed with that of other schools, and considering the difficulties 
arising from the habits which many pupils carried into it 
from the: schools they previously attended, has been respec- 
table in all branches, and in a few extraordinary. The 
High school for girls has gone into successful operation. 
The District schools have in general maintained the stand- 
ing of the past year, and some are very much improved. 
While the Committee do not think the common schools have 
reached such a degree of perfection as is both desirable and 
attainable, they can with truth make the general remark, 
that they are far better attended than formerly, attended by 
children from all descriptions of families, and that the schol- 
ars are improved in manners, in habits of attention, in emu- 
lation, and in mental activity. The assembling of a large 
number in your High schools, has as yet produced no bad 
results, but has had a happy effect in awakening the ambi- 
tion of many pupils. On the whole, your Committee think 
the town has great reason, looking at the results of what it 
has done, to be encouraged todo more. The principle on 
which it has acted, that every child shall share the advanta- 
ges of such institutions as the best and most intelligent pa- 
rents require for their children, is so just and. important as 
to deserve the greatest efforts to realize it in practice, 

But while the Committee consider the state of the schools 
highly encouraging, when compared with that of former 
years, they are constrained to speak of one great defect in 
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2 
all our common school instruction. It is the want of oral in- 
struction,* the want of explanation,—the memory is exercis- 
ed to the neglect of the other powers of the mind. A knowl- 
edge of the English language, of the meaning of words, and 
of the dependency of words and thoughts as they occur in 
composition, is imperfectly given. To learn to read is to 
learn, not merely to utter sounds, but to receive fully the 
thoughts conveyed in written or spoken language ; and_ this 
accomplishment lies at the foundation of all thorough educa- 
tion.t Reading should not be the hasty, mechanical, dull 
task which it is in our schools ; it should be a principal ex- 
ercise, and the teacher should enliven it by copious expla- 
nations, by communicating to the pupils new facts and truths. 
But such a method of instruction requires an active and 
well-furnished mind in the teacher. 

The measures and suggestions which your Committee 
propose for the maintenance and further improvement of the 
schools are these. 





*'The Committee wish to call attention to the centre district 
school, which, from being one of the lowest in the town, has be- 
come under the present teacher, by means of oral instruction, one 
of the best. 

+ It is believed that many pupils leave our schools with little 
taste for mental improvement. They find little delight in a book. 
They have never learned the force of words. They have not been 
accustomed to read in school for the sake of the sense of what 
they read. They have learned to enunciate syllables in a loud, 
unnatural tone, but the key to the thoughts which a book contains 
has never been given them. Common school education is but a 
mockery, while it does not give the key to knowledge to the mul- 
titude. ‘To quote from an ‘* Account of the Edinboro’ Sessional 
School,” “ ‘The humbler classes of society, in every sermon which 
they hear—in every book which they read, however simple and 
written peculiarly for their own use—nay, in the Bible itself{—meet 
with a multitude of words and expressions, even of frequent occur- 
rence, which, from the want of such a key, not only lose great part 
of their force, but are utterly unintelligible, and are often grossly 
misunderstood.” This remark applies too much to persons in all 
classes among us. There are few who do not need to turn to the 
dictionary for a precise knowledge of the force of some not uncom- 
mon words. Hence theve are so few good readers. That cannot 
be read well, i. e. read so as to express fully the sense, of which 
the sense is not fully understood. ‘To quote again the “‘ Account” 
already referred to— In nothing has the reading in our school 
been more commended, than in regard to the management of the 
natural pauses and the emphasis, which has not escaped the atten- 
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I. They recommend that, provided the surplus revenue 
received by the state should be distributed among the towns, 
the portion accruing to Northampton should be appropriated 
to building the school houses which remain to be built un- 
der a vote of the town in 1835, and also to the liquidation of 
such loans as have been borrowed by the town to defray the 
expense of erecting the houses for the High schools; and 





tion of the most scientific teachers, and is entirely to be ascribed 
to the attention bestowed on the cultivation of the understanding, 
for (the want of) which no artificial system of rules can at all com- 
pensate.”’ 

The following account, from the same source, of an experiment 
of substituting words of two letters, in the place of the unmeaning 
sounds, ab, eb, ib, ba, be, bi, &c. in teaching young children to 
read, will interest our teachers. We wish the able work, from 
which it is taken, was in the hands of every teacher and every 
school Committee in the country. ‘ To carry the experiment into 
effect, an elementary book was prepared, and printed, but only a 
very small impression was thrown off, for the use of the school. 
This book contained no unmeaning sounds, but words only which 
were familiar to the children, and which they were called upon to 
explain. No sooner was it introduced, than its good effects in in- 
spiring animation and activity, where all had hitherto been cold 
and spiritless, were immediately apparent, and excited no small as- 
tonishment, both among the elder pupils and the visitors of the 
seminary. The pleasure, which the children experienced, in find- 
ing themselves already able to read the words, which they had 
been accustomed to speak, was not unlike the delight of the infant 
in his first attempts to pronounce those words, which he has been 
accustomed to hear. And, when they were desired to explain 
them, or rather to give examples of their application, the whole as- 
sumed the appearance, far more of an amusement, than of a task ; 
and the only difficulty was to restrain them, so as to allow each to 
give his answer in his turn. In due time it also turned out, that 
the change was no less profitable than it was pleasing. It was 
found, that the pupils were able to read interesting and instructive 
passages, both much sooner, and with fully as great correctness, 
and far more understanding than they had‘done before. Habits of 
attention were formed, and the method of explaining and illustrat- 
ing, which hitherto we had commenced only at a later period of 
study, was facilitated to a much greater degree than had been anti- 
cipated. As a proof of the additional interest, which the children 
began to take in reading, it was observed, that they were now in 
the habit of turning over the Jeaves even of their earliest book, to 
see what they would have to read next; and, as they advanced, 
nothing could be a greater pnnishment to them, than to withhold 
the use of the school library.” 
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that the former vote of the town should be so far altered as 
to permit all the school houses to be built the present year, 
or as soon as practicable. The District schools want more 
commodious houses. With the exception of one at the Fac- 
tory village, to build which the people of that District have 
taxed themselves with a liberality worthy of imitation, the 
existing houses are small, unhealthy, slovenly, and any thing 
but attractive to teacher and scholar. Models drawn by 
Mr. Pratt may be seen at the Post-Office. 


Il. The Committee recommend that an appropriation be 
made for painting the desks in the High school for girls; al- 
so an appropriation for furnishing the same school with ap- 
paratus. They suggest that every District school should be 
furnished with a black-board and with maps, and with some 
apparatus which will aid the teacher in illustrating the dif- 
ferent subjects of instruction. An apparatus, the cost of 
which was ten dollars, may be seen in the centre District 
school. 


III. The Committee recommend the appropriation of 
#4000 for the support of the schools the ensuing year. The 
estimated expense for the High schools is, 


Compensation of Principal and Assistant in the 

boys’ school, - - - # 1200 
Compensation of teachers in the girls’ school, 900 
Wood and contingent expenses for both schools, 100 


Amounting to $ 2200 


It is desirable to give the outer districts at least as much 
money as they had the last year, when they received $ 3,33 
per scholar, amounting to $919,08. If the interior districts 
receive at the same rate as they received last year, $1,50 
per scholar, amounting to $ 931,50, the whole amount given 
to districts will be $1850,58, which added to $2200, makes 
$ 4050,58. The appropriation for the boys’ school in 1835, 
paid the expense of the school to Aug. 15, 1836. The sur- 
plus of last years appropriation for the girls’ school, created 
by delay in getting that school into operation, was employ- 
ed, according to a vote of the town, by the Building Com- 
mittee. So that, although the allowance to the interior dis- 
tricts may be a little diminished the ensuing year, in conse- 
quence of the girls’ school being in operation, it is believed 
that &4000 will no more than support the schools. The 
Committee trust you will feel the importance of giving the 
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High schools a very elevated character. The boys’ school 
is the only institution in the town to which our older lads 
can resort for tuition in the higher branches of knowledge, 
and we want no other. In the girls’ school, you are making 
the beautiful experiment of offering the benefits of a High 
school to every female child who has arrived at a certain 
age, of avoiding the necessity of sending the young girl 
away from the parental roof, of blending the education of a 
High school with domestic education, and securing to our 
female youth, while acquiring other accomplishments, an 
opportunity to learn, “he a mother’s eye, those household 
duties, to know which is one of the most appropriate accom- 
plishments of woman. The Committee wish not to waste 
money for mere show, but they wish the means of command- 
ing the best instruction. ‘They wish to gain for these insti- 
tutions the confidence of all members of the community, and 
to do away the fear that if a child go to a common school it 
will be contaminated or but half instructed. The town 
should make its means of free education as respectable as 
any other. This is the simple duty of a Christian commu- 
nity. It was high time that this town should do something 
for free schools, when it took up the subject two years since. 
Its inhabitants had lent their aid to institutions designed to 
receive children from abroad, in order to build up the pros- 
perity of the town. Good free schools will promote its pros- 
perity too. Yet what is its outward prosperity compared with 
the mind of its own people, the education of its own youth, 
the intelligence and virtue of those growing up in the midst 
of you. It was high time that the bread of knowledge was 
given to all Northampton’s own children. And it is now our 
simple duty to perfect what has been begun. 


IV. The Committee wish to bespeak your favorable re- 
gard towards a discriminating use of the Monitorial system 
in the High schools. The information they have collected 
from various quarters leads them to think, that, under a 
skilful master, it may produce important benefits. In the 
High school for girls, a few scholars, who had taught else- 
where, are rendering important services. In the boys’ 
school, a limited experiment with monitors has proved high- 
ly satisfactory. Two teachers with monitors have conduct- 
ed the school as well, it is thought, as three teachers con- 
ducted it last winter. These institutions afford a fine field 
for the judicious use of mutual instruction, and the variety 
of classes unavoidable in schools so constituted, urgently 
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calls for it.* The Committee think it would not only save 
expense, but help to occupy the whole time of the scholars 
to greater advantage, and train up a band of teachers for the 
District schools. But the system of mutual instruction, to 
be pursued to advantage, will require more room in the 
boys’ school. And under any system, that room is too small 
when crowded as it is in the winter term. It is unhealthy 
for teachers and pupils. It is worth while for the town to 
consider whether it will not add another room to that house 
by finishing a second story. 


V. The Committee urge the necessity of parents and 
guardians co-operating with the teachers and the Commit- 
tce in maintaining the discipline and purity of the schools. 
They deprecate the practice of circulating rumors concern- 
ing what is done in them, and producing a state of excite- 





* The system of mutual instruction must be employed in schools 
like ours with discrimination. It may not answer equally well for 
all subjects. But if the monitors be selected with care, and be 
trained to their work, and if the office be made a distinction, it is 
thought there may be some advantages attending this system over 
the system of ushers, in schools considerably large, and embracing 
scholars at all stages of progress. First, it will have a good effect 
on the master’s own instruction, to feel that he is teaching those 
who are to be teachers under his eye. Secondly, monitors can be 
more readily moulded by the master to his own views,—a very im- 
portant consideration when the master is fit for his place. 'Third- 
ly, more instruction can be given by a master and monitors than 
by a master and one or two ushers. Fourthly, the instruction may 
be in some respects better, for the monitor may perceive the dif_i- 
culties under which a pupil labors, and adapt his explanations to 
them, better than an older teacher, who may have less sympathy 
with the trials of the young learner. Fifthly, the usher must has- 
ten from class to class, and grows weary with the drudgery of ex- 
plaining for hours, and must sometimes let the lesson go imperfect- 
ly taught. The monitor goes fresh to his work, has time for his 
class, and if ambitious to excel will perform the drudgery of ample 
and various explanation until he makes the lesson understood. 
Sixthly, to teach will put the monitor’s acquisitions to the best 
test, and make him feel the importance of thoroughness and accu- 
racy in all he pretends to learn himself. 

_ The following observations, from the work repeatedly quoted, are 
interesting, because they are tlie testimony of experience on this 
subject. ‘‘ The monitors are, in general, especially in minor mat- 
ters, (by which we mean those that are too generally accounted 
such,) more active and alert than ushers, make much better fags, 
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ment, in school, and out of it, which renders the Committee 
unable to act without danger of doing more hurt than good. 
They trust the propriety will be felt of making complaints to 
those whose duty it is to investigate the cause of them. 
They trust that the inhabitants of the town, in general, will 
cherish the reputation of institutions, which constitute the 
town’s best property. The school for girls should be kept 
free from every stain. Every parent should feel , that his 





and, as has been often observed, take a pleasure and a pride in 
performing duties, which the others are too apt to regard as an ex- 
cessive bore and a degradation.* Nothing in the Sessional School 
has more astonished a stranger, than the zeal, the alertness, the 
pains, and, we may add, the ability displayed by the monitors. No 
stronger proof, indeed, can be given of their teaching qualifications, 
than the eagerness, with which they are laid hold of by parents in 
the higher walks of life, for the domestic education of their own 
families. ‘Their very age, if it is in some respects undoubtedly a 
disadvantage, is in others an advantage for this purpose. They, on 
the one hi: and, ¢ can more easily sympathize with the difficulties of 
their pupil, while he, on the other hand, with a greater prospect of 
success, strives to emulate his young teacher. For ourselves, we 
hesitate not to acknowledge, that, in introducing improvements in- 
to the school, we have again and again found our object to be far 
more effectually and rapidly accomplished, by putting it into the 
hands of a skilful monitor, whom we had made acquainted with 
our views, than by attempting to instruct the class for the first time 
in person, As an additional proof of the facility, which our moni- 
tors have acquired, in communicating as well as receiving instruc- 
tions, we may, perhaps, be pardoned. for relating the following re- 
cent incident. A learned mathematician came to the school for 
the purpose of exhibiting what he suggested as an improvement in 
the practice of one of the rules of arithmetic. Not being ourselves 
sufficiently able to follow the explanation given us, we called in 
the assistance of one of the best monitors, who came at length 
thoroughly to understand the proposed method, but not until it had 
been explained to him by its mventor, four or five times over. 
This passed in the Directors’ room. On the boy’s return to the 
school-room, he, in our presence, so distinctly explained to one of 
his fellow monitors the method, which had been shown to hin, 
that, from this explanation once given, the other boy (though much 
his inferior in this department,) was able himself at once to per- 
form the operation, which we ourselves also were now for the first 
time able to comprehegd.”’ 

*« How can any one expect us to do the drudgery of these boys ?” is an unintention- 


al compliment, which we believe has not unfrequently been paid to the monitorial sys- 
tem, by some of its strongest opponents. 
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danghter’s manners and character will affect the character 
and usefulness of that institution. The discipline of the 
boys’ school also will depend much on government at home. 
Order must be maintained there; and an influence at 
home will help maintain it without severity. Ill-bred boys, 
boys boisterous in the streets and loitering at their leisure in 

ublic places, and boys disposed to raise rebellion in school, 
Soteap a bad state of things at home. 


VI. The Committee suggest that it is indispensable to 
raise yet higher the qualifications of teachers in the District 
schools, and ask the aid of the officers of the town, the Pru- 
dential Committees, and all concerned, to this end. Owing 
to the absence of some of the Committee and the great labor 
which has devolved on others, these schools have not been 
visited so much as it is important they should be. But the 
Committee have cause to know, that, while some have at- 
tained to unusual excellence the present year, the instruc- 
tion, in others, needs great improvement still. Teach- 
ing is mechanical ; there is a want of tact in awakening the 
minds of the pupils. The persons offered for examination 
too often possess a slender stock of information. It is a sad 
error, and one which prevails too much, that small schools 
and young children require but an ordinary teacher. The 
early stages of learning demand tact and ability in the teach- 
er no less than the later. Among teachers called good, 
there is a vast difference in the power of quickening the fac- 
ulties and seizing the attention of the little child. We must 
have a higher standard. We must have complete teachers. 
Education is too great and vital an interest to be entrusted 
to incompetency or even to mediocrity. We want the best 
teachers who can be found, and we want to keep them. A 
poor teacher dulls the children’s minds and worse than 
wastes their time. While therefore the Committee mean to 
perform faithfully the duty of examination, they trust that 
neither trouble nor expense will be spared to bring before 
them persons whom they can, with a perfectly good con- 
science, pronounce qualified. The teaching is now as good 
as the compensation. The Committee are aware that high- 
er motives than love of money ought to actuate those who 
engage in this work, but they ask whether it is reasonably 
to be expected, that individuals will gige the requisite time 
and cost in fitting themselves for this dity, under the expec- 
tation of taking up with as small compensation as is given to 
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employments for which no preparation and no peculiar tal- 
ent are needed? Itis the worst economy, even in small 
schools, to pay for poor instruction. Many a term has been 
quite lost, in consequence of trying to have cheap teaching. 
Your Committee earnestly recommend that some of the outer 
districts should unite so as to make fewer and larger schools. 
It would increase their ability to employ competent teach- 
ers. In larger schools, too, there would be far more emula- 
tion. With such a change, with better houses, and with 
more interest on the part of parents, they might be brought 
up to a good standing. The Committee have only to add, 
that the certificates of approbation to teachers, must be an- 
nually renewed, so that those found upon trial incompetent, 
may give place to others. It is impossible, in examining the 
qualifications of individuals in private, to ascertain fully their 
capacity to teach, and to govern. It is necessary, that the 
teachers should be considered as being on trial, after they 


enter upon their duty. 
OLIVER STEARNS. 
SAMUEL WELLS, Jr. 
SAM... F. LYMAN. 
OLIVER WARNER. 
>» P. HUNTINGTON. 
H. G. BOWERS. 


Northampton, March 20, 1837. 





VOTES OF THE TOWN. 


April 13, 1835. 


Voted, That a school, to be called the central town school, be 
established, with one permanent teacher and one or more assistants. 


Voted, That from the five centre districts, all boys of ten years 
and upwards be admitted to this school only. 

Voted, That from the outer districts any boy of ten years and 
upwards may be admitted. 

Voted, That a school-house, on a central site, be erected, with 
appurtenances, at the expense of the town, at a cost not exceeding 
three thousand dollars for the land and buildings; the money to be 
raised by a loan, payable by annual installments of five hundred dol- 
lars ; the purchase of land to be made and the building to be erect- 
ed under the superintendence of a select Committee, to be raised 
by the town, in concurrence with the School Committee. 
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Voted, That new school-houses be gradually erected in all the 
districts, at the cost of the town; two to be erected annually of 
permanent materials, at a cost not exceeding two hundred and fif- 
ty dollars for each; unless by voluntary subscription or contribu- 
tion, or tax in the district,—that the School Committee shall decide 
on the order and manner in which these new school-houses shall 
be built: combined reference being had to the wants of the districts 
and the number of its pupils; provided always a majority of the dise 
trict is agreed as to the location of the house. 


Voted, That the sum of three thousand dollars be raised and ap- 
propriated for the schools of the town the coming year ; and that 
the same be distributed among the school districts as formerly, ac- 
cording to the number of scholars in each ; except that the portion 
of said sum thus allotted to the five centre districts, shall be consid- 
ered as a joint fund, to be distributed between the said five centre 
districts and the central town school, in such manner as the School 
Committee shall prescribe; provided that the central town school 
shall never have less, than a moiety of said joint fund, assigned for 
its support. 


Voted, That the School Committee consist of seven persons. 


March 21, 1836. 


Voted, That a sum not exceeding one hundred and fifty dollars, 
be appropriated by the town, to be expended by the School Com- 
mittee, for the purchase of a pair of Globes, an Air Pump, Chemi- 
cal Apparatus, fitting up a school-room, and erecting the necessa- 
ry fences, &c. 

Voted, That the School Committee be empowered to contract 
with the teachers of the town school, for a term of time not ex- 
ceeding five years, with such limitations and restrictions as they 
may see fit to impose, and that they be the Prudential Committee 
for said school. 

Voted, That the vacations of the town school be nine weeks in 
the whole, appointed as follows :—two weeks from the first Mon- 
day in May; six weeks from the first Monday of July; and one 


week from the Monday preceding the the annual thanksgiving, in- 
clusive. 


Voted, That the Prudential Committee of each school district, 
present to the School Committee of the town, previously to the first 
of September in each year, the returns for his district, according to 
the blank forms required by law to be filled up, such blank forms 
being prepared by the School Committee. 


Voted, That the payment to the teachers in the school districts, 
except in the town school, be made only in conformity with the 


following blank forms, signed by the Prudential Committee and 
Selectmen. 














1 


T’o the Selectmen of Northampton. 

This may certify that having 
first obtained from the School Committee of Northampton, a certi- 
ficate of qualification as the law directs, has kept a school in the 

school district, from 
to at the rate of 
per month, and is entitled to receive therefor the sum of 
Prudential 
Committee. 
Northampton, 18: 


To the Treasurer of the town of Northampton. 


Pay to the order of the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the school district, the sum of 
dollars and cents, being expenses of the : 


school in that district during the whole or part of the year 183 
Northampton, 183 


f Selectmen. 
Whole appropriation for the year 183 to this district $ 


On motion of Hon. Isaac C. Bates, it was Voted, That the 
School Committee be empowered to regulate, at their discretion, the 
admission into the High school, of boys whose parents, masters or 
guardians are not inhabitants of the town, or wholly to exclude 
them therefrom. 


April 11, 1836. 


Mr. C. P. Huntington, as one of the Committee which was ap- 
pointed at the last meeting, to consider and report what measures 
should be taken by the town, to secure the benefit of a free school 
for girls, &c, made a written report, which is on file, and submit- 
ted to the meeting the following votes, which after a mimority re- 
port (also on file) from C. A. Dewey, and general discussion and 
consideration, were adopted—viz : 


Voted, That the sum of three thousand five hundred dollars, be 
hereby appropriated, for the purpose of purchasing land, erecting a 
building and necessary appurtenances, for a free town school for 
girls; and that the Treasurer be authorized to borrow said sum, re- 
deemable in payments of five hundred dollars each, by annual in- 
stallments, the redemption to commence when the loan raised for 
the town school building for boys shall have been paid off. 


Voted, That a building Committee of seven be appointed, to se- 
lect and purchase land for said building and appurtenances ; to con- 
tract for and erect the same, together with fences, at the expense 
of the town, and to superintend the same to the final completion. 
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Voted, That all females, in the several school districts in town, 
above the age of ten and under the age of sixteen, be admitted to 
said school. 

Voted, That the town be divided into territorial school districts, 
according to the boundaries described on a map of the town and 
accompanying report of a Committee, both on file. 

Voted, That the School Committee shall superintend the free 
school for girls, contract for teachers, purchase fuel, and provide 
for contingent expenses at the cost of the town, and that the appa- 
ratus heretofore purchased for the boys’ school, shall belong to both 
schools, under the direction of said Committee. 


Voted, That the sum of three thousand five hundred dollars be 
raised for the support of schools the ensuing year; nine hundred 
and twenty dollars of which, shall be first distributed among the 
outer districts, in proportion to the number of scholars in said dis- 
tricts; the remainder to be appropriated under the direction of the 
School Committee for the town schools for boys and girls, and for 
the other district schools in the five centre districts, the expenses 
of said town schools being first provided for. 

Voted, That all pupils from the outer districts who shall attend 
the central schools tor boys and girls, shall be counted in the five 
centre districts. 

Voted, That any school district, being agreed as to the location 
of a school-house, in conformity with the vote of last year, and 
ready to rebuild the same, at the expense of said district, previous 
to the time adjudged by the School Committee, shall if said school- 
house be “thus erected, be entitled to receive from the town, the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars heretofore voted, at such time 
and in the same manner as they would be entitled to receive it, if 
said school-house had not been built till adjudicated to be necessa- 
ry by said Committee. 

Voted, That the School Committee make out and file in the 
Town Clerk’s office, a list of the school-houses in town to be re- 
built, and the order of time in which they should in their opinion 
be erected, provided the location is agreed upon. 


March 20, 1837. 


Rev. Mr. Stearns, Chairman of the School Committee, made a 
written report on the subject of schools, which after being read 
and considered, it was 

Voted, That said report be accepted, and that it be printed un- 
der the direction of said School Committee, with such alterations 
and additions as they think proper; and that a copy be sent to each 
householder in the town. 

Voted, 'That the sum of four thousand dollars be raised by the 
town, for the support of schools the ensuing year, including the 
Hawley fund and the State school fund; of which a sum not less 
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than last year, shall be first distributed among the outer districts, in 
proportion to the number of scholars in said districts ; the remain- 
der to be appropriated under the direction of the School Commit- 
tee, for the town schools for boys and girls, and for the other dis- 
trict schools in the five centre districts, the expenses of said town 
schools being first provided for. 

Voted, That the vacations in the girls’ High school, shall be two 
weeks from the first Mondays of January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber, and one week from the Saturday preceding the annual thanks- 
giving. 

Voted, That all pupils from the outer districts, who shall attend 
the High schools for boys and girls, shall be counted in the five 
center districts. 

Voted, That a sum not exceeding seventy-five dollars, be appro- 
priated by the town, to be expended by the School Committee, for 
the purchase of a pair of Globes and other apparatus for the girls’ 
High school, and for fitting up a case or cases for the preservation 
of the same. 

Voted, That two dozen of the town maps be pasted on cloth and 
each school district furnished with one of said maps. 

Voted, That the Treasurer pay to the instructors of our schools, 
only when such instructors shall file with him .certificates of the 
School Committee, of their possessing the requisite qualifications ; 
which certificates shall bear date the year of their being so filed. 


-—~fS 
VOTES OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 





. March 28, 1836. 


Voted, That each district school be visited four times, twice in 
the summer and twice in the winter term; for which the person 
visiting may charge 75 cents per visit, and as many more times as 
the Committee can conveniently gratuitously bestow. 

Voted, That the town school be visited twelve times in the year. 


Voted, That the schools be kept on Wednesday afternoons. 
Oct. 18, 1836. 


Voted, To exclude from the town school all boys who come 
here from other towns, for a temporary residence merely, and for 
the purpose of availing themselves of the advantages of the school. 

Feb. 20, 1837. 


Voted, That payments to the teachers of the High schools be made 
quarterly, on the first days of January, April, July and October. 
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March 28, 1837. 


Rev. Mr. Stearns was chosen Chairman and Mr. ITuntington 
Secretary of the Committee, for the year ensuing. 


The visiting of district schools was assigned as follows : 
Rev. Mr. Stearns—South Street. 
Rey. Mr. Mitchell—£ast Plain, and Prospect Street. 
O. Warner—ElIm Street, and North Farms. 
. Wells, Jr.—Centre, and West Plain. 
’. P. Huntington—West Farms, and Kingsleys. 
s F. Ly man—Roberts Meadow, Rail Hill, Warner and Mar- 
ket Street. 
C. Clark—South Farms. 


Voted, That the district schools be visited twice in each term, 
and as many more times as the Committee can make it convenient 
to do so. 

Voted, That Rev. Mr. Stearns, Rev. Mr. Mitchell, C. P. Hun- 
tington, and S. Wells, Jr. be a Committee to examine and appro- 
bate teachers for the schools the ensuing year. 


Voted, That each member of the Committee will visit the two 
High schools once at least in every month. 

Voted, That the regular meetings of the Committee shall be on 
Monday of each week at two o’clock, P. M. 

Voted, That each member of the Committee shall make a writ- 
ten report to the Chairman, ten days at least before the next March 
town meeting, of the condition of the schools specially assigned 
to him for inspection; which report shall embrace information of 
such schools, at the commencement and close of both summer and 
winter terms. e 

Voted, That the Prudential Committee of the several districts, 
be requested to give seasonable notice to the School Committee, of 
the times when the terms of their respective schools commence and 
close. 

Voted, That the Committee recommend to the several school 
districts to purchase a set of Holbrook’s School apparatus, with 
maps of the World, the United States, and Massachusetts, for the 
use of the schools. 


—<>>— 
LIST OF APPARATUS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Geometrical Solids, Geometrical Diagram, Pr. 12 inch Globes, 


Orrery, Tellurian, T ide Dial. 

Mechanical Powers—Simple and Compound lever, wedge and 
screw. ° 

Hydrostatic Bellows, Air Pump and Receivers. 

Optics—Model of the coats of the human eye, Globe and Socket 
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exhibiting the Muscles of the eye, Do. Illustrating the principles of 
vision and long and short sightedness. 

Electrical Machine, Leyden Jars, Electrometer, Jointed Dis- 
charger, Insulating Stool, ‘Electrical Fowler and Birds, Electrical 
Cat, ‘Long haired Man, Set of Bells. 

Chemistry —Pneumatic Cistern, Lamp Stand, Iron Retort, Glass 
do. Glass Receivers, Compound Blow Pipe, Alembic, Bell Glasses, 
Eolopile, Pyrometers, Gas Bag, Gas Conductors, Portable Furnace, 
Ball and Reflectors, F unnels, Chemical Tests, &c. &c. 

Model Steam Engine. 


List of Studies, Number of Pupils, and Classes, in the Free 
High Schools, March 28, 1837. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL. GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


























STUDIES. Classes. | Pupils, || Classes. | Pupils. 
Reading, ‘ 6 150 5 100 
Spelling, 6 120 4 93 
Writing, 4 80 3 120 
Arithmetic, 6 96 8 96 
Geography, 3 75 3 SI 
English Grammar, 3 36 3 60 
Algebra, 3 21 2 5 
Geometry, 2 6 2 4 
Rhetoric, 0 0 0 0 
Logic, 0 0 0 0 
Book- keeping, 1 5 0 0 
Natural Philosophy, 1 6 2 | 24 
Moral Philosophy, 0 0 0 0 
Vocal Music, 0 0 2 100 
History, : 54 3 35 
Astronomy, 3 of ] 2 
Chemistry, 1 5 1 7 
Geology, ; 0 0 0 0 
Mineralogy, 0 0 0 0 
Botany, 0 0 0 0 
Latin, 5 20 3 25 
Greek, 3 27 0 0 
French, 0 0 3 9 
Declamation, 2 40 0 0 
Composition, 2 40 1 110 

Whole number of Pupils, 154 120—274 
Number of Pupils in Private Schools, - 110 
” District Schools, - 700 


Total, 1084 
Population of the town, about 4000. 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 1837. 
Rev. Oliver Stearns, Samuel Wells, Jr. 
Rev. John Mitchell, Samuel F. Lyman, 


Charles P. Huntington, | Chauncey Clark, 
Oliver Warner. 


—— 


DISTRICT PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEES. 


Warner District, Thomas Pomeroy. 
Elm Street, Ansel Jewett. 
Bridge Street, Benjamin EK. Cook. 
King Street, . Amasa D. Wade. 
Rail Hill, Thomas Musgrove. 
Roberts Meadow, Horace Wright. 
North Farms, Sylvester Bridgman. 
South Farms North, Horace A. Collins. 


South Farms South, 
West Farms North, 
West Farms South, 


Alpheus Street. 
Calvin Clark, Jr. 
Rufus C. Bosworth. 


Medad Strong, James Phelps. 
Centre, Elisha Turner. 
South Street, Daniel Wilcutt. 





The Boys’ High School was organized Dec. 7, 1835. 


Mr. J. S. Fancher, A. B. Principal. 
Mr. Cyrus Holmes, A. M. Assistant. 


ASSISTANT PUPILS. 


Henry A. Barrett, Asa Marble, Jr. 

William D. Clapp, Frederick M. Starkweather, 
Melvin Clark, Joseph D. Stebbins, 
Theodore Cook, Franklin C. Strong, 

J. G. Holland, . Joseph Warner, Jr. 





The Girls’ High School was organized Feb. 6, 1837. 


Miss Henrietta S. 'T’. Smith, Principal. 
Miss Elizabeth Strong, Assistant. 
ASSISTANT PUPILS. 


Miriam Allen, Lucy Stone, 
Martha Barnard, Martha Swan, 
Eunice A. Breck, Eliza Warner, 
Harriet B. Clarke, Julia A. Warner, 
Caroline Clark, Lucretia Warner, 
Fanny Crawford, Mary A. Wood, 


Elvira A. Smith. 





METCALF...... PRINTER. 














